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CHAPTER X. 

1. NOW this is the history /)f the Town. 

In the seventeenth year of King James the first, 
the Pilgrims who fled from the persecution in England, 
left Leyden where they had resided twelve years, and 
touching on the English coast, sailed thence and made 
Cape Cod on the ninth of November 1620. 

2. After coasting about and reconnoitering for many 
days, they landed at the bottom of the Bay on the 22d 
of December. 

3. And the number of souls that sailed from Ply- 
mouth and arrived safe, was 101. 

4. And they called the place of their first settle- 
ment Plymouth, after the last town they left in their 
native laud. 

5. Eight years after, a company under John Endi- 
cott began a settlement at Naumkeak, and called it 
Salem. 

6. And the next year, a company under Thomas 
Graves, made a settlement at Mishawun and called it 
Charlestown. 

7. And now before the middle of June 1630, a com- 
pany arrived, which made the first settlement at 
Shawmut, a remarkable peninsula, then about two 
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miles iu length and one in breadth, appearing at high 
water in the form of two islands, with three contigu- 
ous hills in a range with those of Charlestown, and 
thence at first called Trimontaine, but named by the 
first court of Assistants, held at Charlestown on the 
7th of September, Boston. 

8. But forasmuch as the whole body of the people 
could not leave their several callings to oversee and 
conduct the public business, the special government 
of the town was committed to the elder and experi- 
enced men, who were designated by the name of 
Selectmen, annually elected by the people assem- 
bled in one place. 

9. And this form of government was and is, common 
and uniform in each town of the State ; but the ordi- 
nances and rules by which the Selectraen were to be 
governed, were to be settled by the people them- 
selves. 

10. Now after this government had continued for 
192 years, even from the first settlement of the coun- 
try, some men of Boston began to desire a change. 

11. For they said : Is not this the capital of a great 
state ? Is it not rich and populous ? Why should it not 
possess such advantages as Philadelphia, as New- 
York, or as Paris, or London, or any of the capitals 
of a state or country ? 

12. Shall our municipality be no otherwise distin- 
guished from that of Hull, which contains but twenty 
voters, than by the number of its members? 

13. So they drew up a list of the evils endured un- 
der the present system of Town government, and a 
list of the benefits to be derived from a City govern- 
ment. 






14. For they said : We are wise men and cunning, 
and we will work upon the fears, the hopes, the indo- 
lence, the curiosity, and the proverbial notionality of 
the people, exaggerating both the evil and the good, 
and thus produce a general excitement. 

15. Now among the evils, were the want of an effi- 
cient Police, and the want of attendance in town meet- 
ings when things of a general nature were to be acted 
upon, and an excess of numbers when things of local 
or private interest were to be discussed. 

16. For in all elections of state officers, two inspec- 
tors from each of the twelve wards held a printed ta- 
ble before them containing the name of every person, 
who, having paid a tax within two years, resided in 
the state one year, and six months in the town, thence 
became a qualified voter, and no man passed to put 
his ballot into the box^ until his name had been check- 
ed on his proper table ; so that such elections were 
accomplished without tumult, or debate, and in great 
regularity and good humour. 

17. And at such meetings the citizens of every de- 
scription went leisurely to the poll, from 9 to 3 o'clock. 

18. But when the town assembled either to make 
a law affecting the interest of some particular class, or 
to repeal one that was found generally beneficial, but 
partially offensive ; or to transact any business of a 
municipal nature, there was no scrutiny as to the quali- 
fications of those who assembled or who decided by 
a show of hands. 

19. Now the whole male population was about 
12000. And the whole qualified population, was 
about 7000. 

 

20. And the qualified population was composed 
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wholly of men engaged in active business, either as 
professional men, or merchants, .or manufacturers, or 
tradesmen, or mechanics, and of thoi^e who from age 
or infirmity had retired. But all strangers, tempora- 
ry residents, untaxed persons, and the floating multi- 
tude that crowd into populous places, belonged to the 
unqualifiedand most active population. 

21. So that many, having no leisure ; some being 
too indolent, some too timid to mix in a crowd, and 
some wholly indifferent as to public affairs, being ab- 
sent, the most important meetings, those which or- 
dained the amount and appropriation of taxes, were 
generally left to a few who had little interest at stake, 
united to many of the unqualified class. 

22. But when any peculiarly interesting matter was 
to be decided, it often happened that the measure be- 
ing of a nature not essentially to affect the qualified 
population generally, or even if it did, a sufficient 
number of allies from the unqualified population could 
be called in, so as to make a formidable array, and 
carry the vote amid acclamations, that it disgusted 
the sober and judicious, and made them desirous of 
changing these methods. 

23. Thus forgetting their own delinquency; and 
never moving to extend the scrutiny beyond meetings 
for elections, they seemed willing to accept of the 
first remedy that should be proposed. 

24. But as regards an efficient Police, every man 
W2|i8 agreed, provided it did not infringe his own per- 
soi^al freedom, nor encroach upon his own free will. 

iJ5. For every man^s political creed seemed to be 
the right of self government ; and he construed into 
tyranny, every *< act of that coercive police, which 



sometimes finds irksome regulations necessary and 
which must often use discretionary power." 

26. So that an eiTective police was desired by al- 
most every one for the good of his neighbour, rather 
than himself. 

27. Besides the good to be effected by a city go- 
vernment, was of a most promising and magnificent 
nature. 

28. Mechanics were to enjoy a monopoly of their 
craft, and thus become rich almost without labour. 

29. The navigator was to be relieved from the de- 
lay of quarantine regulations. 

30. A representative body was to be established, 
which, operating like a political school, should pre- 
pare a vast number of good citizens for the higher as- 
semblies of the state and nation ; here legislators 
were to debate, and here, candidates for Congress 
were to become statesmen and orators. 

31. But above all, a municipality was to be estab- 
lished, that should '^ do the hospitalities of the City,'' 
and thus raise it from a state of barbarous incivility 
and parsiniony, to a state of refinement and magnifi- 
cence, that should be the wonder, and the envy, and 
the example of the world ! 

32. Besides, the political minority said ; We will 
promote this change ; for under its operation, we can- 
not but prevail 
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CHAP. XI. 

1. Now it came to pass after Caleb had retired and 
John was made Governour, that peace was restored 
to the, land. 

2. And the merchants sent their ships to every na« 
tion on the borders of the great sea ; and the husband- 
man drove the plough and the harrow far into the 
wilderness ; and those who wrought in iron, and in 
wool, and in j9ax, and in leather, and in every pro- 
duction of the earth, sought out falls of water, and 
erected thereon great mills, for the purposes of their 
several manufactures ; by all which the people were 
greatly enriched and became contented and happy. 

3. Albeit, there remained certain men, who, having 
neither knowledge of merchandizing, nor of manufac- 
turing, nor of handicraft, and being withal much giv- 
en to idleness, (their sole occupation being to saunter 
from place to place, and from company to company) 
fond of good cheer, and delighting to expatiate para- 
doxically on subjects beyond the reach of their audi- 
tors, and finding likewise that they were becoming soli- 
tary, in proportion as the rest of the world became more 
deeply engaged in business, continually meditated how 
they might produce an excitement in the public mind, 
so as to change the state of things, and give themselves 
an opportunity to acquire distinction, and a livelihood. 

4. So these seized the opportunity of uniting with 
the wise and the cunning men afore-mentioned ; and 
they called the town together and made speeches, 
and prevailed on the town to pass a decree, that they 
would have a City. 
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CHAP. XIL 

1. And there went forth a decree, that the Town 
should again be divided into wards. 

2. And this was the division thereof. 

3. The line of the surveyor was stretched from the 
canal at the place of the mill, around the dwelling 
of Welsh, to Prince street, and thence to Middle 
street, and thence turning north to the river at Win- 
nisimit, having its west and north side bounded bj the 
river. 

4. And this was called the First Ward. 

5. And from the same river, the line was stretched 
along Middle street to Cross street, and thence through 
Cross street to the water, the whole being bounded 
on the east by the harbour, and this was called the 
Second Ward. 

6. And the jSrst and second wards, included all that 
part of the town in which the first settlement was 
made. 

7. And the whole territory from the top of Copps 
hill sloped gradually to the fiver and the bay. 

8. When our fathers settled, each man built his 
house on the Indian path-way, and on the border of the 
water, and hence the streets were irregular and the 
houses straggling, for the convenience of fishing, and 
of boats. 

9. And behind the houses, was space left for pas- 
ture and gardens. 

10. But in process of time, as ability increased, new 
houses were built, as suited the convenience of the 
owner, for as yet there was no general police. 
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11. Hence grew up manj alleys and lanes ; and they 
continue to be inhabited by the descendents of our fa- 
thers to this day. 

12. And there were five churches, but only one 
minister lived within the sound of their bells ; wheth- 
er it were that the visits of so numerous and loving a 
people, interrupted their intense studies, or that the 
fear of too much intercourse, might lessen the respfect 
and reverence that follow a dignified abstraction, or 
that the harmonious chiming of bells, which nightly 
stole over the senses, ^ like the sweet south, upon a 
bank of violets," seduced the soul from higher contem- 
plation, certain it was, that the children were released 
from the trouble of considering their pastor as their 
monitor, whose walks were noted, whose daily pre- 
sence was endearing, whose visits were affectionate 
in proportion as they were familiar, and whose influ- 
ence pervaded the interior of their schools, and their 
dwellings. 

13. And the people murmured and said : " Under 
the popular idea of liberality, the laws and the police 
are no longer aided and strengthened by the direct in- 
fluence of a system of morals, expounded and enforc- 
ed by the exertions of a christian clergy ; we are fur- 
nished wit ban apparatus of christian instruction, which 
is exhibited from the pulpit, and which is enforced in 
private, by a monthly call, as circumspect, as ceremo- 
nious, as delicate, as ia the call of a fine lady to her 
acquaintance of the ball room.'' 

14. How different were the Eliots, the Stillman's, 
the Lathrop's, who have just departed, and who la- 
boured to maintain that personal influence, by which 
the people were identified with the Pastor ! 
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15. ^^ Hence that intercourse which carries so much 
of the soothing of tenderness along with it, upon 
which the minister of the parish went forth dailj, 
with all his affections flying before him, where at eyerj 
step he was accompanied hj a gladdening and re- 
freshing influence, when he walked the street and en- 
tered a dwelling, which cheered and elevated the 
humblest of its inhabitants, and brought him familiar- 
ly acquainted with each of his parishioners ; and ev- 
ery sickness, every death, every misfortune, brought 
home with it a new accession of principle and power, 
to each group and each vicinity ; an influence under 
the fostering efficacy of which the character of a neigh- 
bourhood is sustained." < 

16. This influence with one exception is as good as 
banished from the district altogether ; this moral as- 
cendency, over the character of the rising generation 
is lost ; for the want of that intercourse, and those ties 
of congregational relationship, our children no longer 
meet the minister in the street with affection; he is 
distant ; he is a stranger whom they may reverence for 
his talents, but grow not up with, as a tender guar- 
dian, a fatherly director.^ 

17. For truly there can be but little sympathy, be- 
tween the elegant refinements of luxury, and the sim- 
ple habits of domestic life : between the absorbing en- 
gagements of fashion, and the diffusive duties of a 
parish priest. • Disguise it as you will, all feel the shal- 
lowness of excuses dictated by selfishness ; and while 

* These remarks principally of Dr. Chalmers, were strongly 
recommended to us by our minister, when they appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

3 
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the most rational are personally indifferent, as good 
citizens, they feel the necessity of asserting for socie- 
ty all the aid, which practical daily example and coun- 
tenance can afford to the morals and manners of the 
community to which they belong. 

18. And the people loved humility in devotion, 
simplicity in manners, and equality in intercourse ; 
they detested the ostentation of riches, the supercili- 
ousness of refinement, and the effeminacy of delicacy 
in teachers ; the assumption of prerogative, was repug- 
nant to their feelings ; the denunciation of the opinion 
of others wounded their conscience ; they preferred ar- 
gument to declamation, however gorgeous, florid, and 
hebraic, and repelled dogmatism with ridicule. 

19. For the spirit of the people, was free and bold, 
neither restrained by dcfpendence, nor rendered timid 
by wealth ; and yet their manners were urbane, and 
their hearts generous. 

20. And from hence, as from a parent country, 
went forth in every generation young men of spirit 
and ambition, who enlarged the borders, and spread 
themselves westerly and southerly. 

21. But some soon forgot the place of their origin, 
and some from pride would fain have sunk the record 
of their birth, and would aspire to gentility of rank. 

22.' But in this country rank is unknown, distinc- 
tion is accidental, wealth is transitory, and politeness 
uninheritable ; hence, in no country is there such a 
communion of mutual aid and confidence, such a 
sympathy of all the parts of the community. 
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CHAR XIII. 

1. About this time, even in the same week, came 
forth a book, containing the names of every person 
taxed, the valuation of his property, and the sum 
which he was assessed. 

2. And the book contained 206 pages in octavo, 
and cost 1700 dollars. 

3. It was a new thing, having no precedent on the 
records of the town. 

4. And it appeared that the tax for the purposes 
of supporting the state government that year, was 
jl22,237,33. 

5. And the tax for the county was S 34,731. 

6. And the tax for the use of the town was $ 1 18,000. 

7. Making in the whole S 174,968,93. 

8. This was the manner in which the amount to 
be assessed was determined. 

9. An order came from the government of the 
state, affixing the town's proportion of the state tax, 
and directing the town assessors to assess the same. 

10. And an order came from the Sessions of the 
county, directing the town Assessors to assess the 
sum required. 

11. And the town in the annual meeting determin- 
ed on the sum that should be raised for the expense of 
the year. 

12. And the mode of taking the number, and of 
estimating the estates of the inhabitants, was pre- 
scribed by law. 

13. Two persons, called Assistants, being chosen 
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in each ward, were to elect three" other persons, as 
permanent Assessors for the year. 

14. In the month of May, the permanent Assessors, 
in company with the two Assistants, began to peram- 
bulate, and to enroll every rateable person in a book ; 
and they five appraised the real estate of each per- 
son according to its value ; — and they likewise made 
an estimate of his personal property, and set the same 
in the book. 

15. For notwithstanding the Law provided that 
each man should give in a schedule of all his proper- 
ty, specifically detailing every kind ; yet none did 
make such a return, but left the whole to be estimat- 
ed by the five Assessors. 

16. As soon as the appraisement was finished, which 
was in about three months, the Assessors repaired to 
their room and proceeded on the work of apportion- 
ing to each inhabitant his proportion of the tax. 

17. And they counted the polls, and assessed on 
them the sum the law prescribed, viz. $1,60 for each 
poll, and it amounted to 13,833,60. 

18. And they took the estimate of the real estate 
and assessed upon every $1000, of its value, and that 
amounted to $87,381,90. 

19. Now of these two items, there could be little 
error ; the first being fixed by law, and the second 
visible, and its value, easily and correctly ascertained. 

20. So these two made the sum of $101,215,50 
leaving $73,752,82 to be assessed on the personal es- 
tate. 

21. Now there was great murmuring on account 
of the valuation of the personal estate, and the taxes 
thereon. 
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22. For each man said ; ^' I am taxed more than 
my neighbour, who is richer than I am ; therefore 
the tax is unequal and unjust/' 

23. ** Is it not apparent, that he who keepeth hors- 
es and carriages, who maketh entertainments, and 
crowdeth his apartments with guests ; who dresseth 
his family in the richei^t apparel ; who goeth to the 
assembly, to the theatre, to the watering places ; 
who sendetb his servant ffito the market, and biddeth 
him to buy the rarest and the choicest of birds, and 
fruits, and esculents, is richer than he who walketh 
on foot ; who liveth soberly and economically ; who 
dresseth plainly, and passeth his time in business, and 
with his family at home ?'' 

24. And the Assessors said unto them ; ^^ appear- 
ances seldom indicate the true estate of a man. On 
the contrary, habit, vanity, or supposed necessity, has . 
much influence on the manner of life. Appearances, 
however, afford often the only, if not the best evidence 
of a man's substance ; yet the absence of splendour, 
is no proof of the absence of means, for most persons 
are, from inclination or habit, disposed to be discreet, 
in the exposition of their affairs.'' 

25. And others said ; ^^ why tax any thing but the 
real estate, that is visible!" 

26. And the Assessors said; ^^not only the law 
commands, but justice requires, that all taxes should 
be as equally levied on all property, which is under 
the protection of the law, as the nature of things will 
admit; now, if the real estate only should be liable 
to the charge of supporting the public expenses, the 
burthen would be intolerable, unequal, and unjust, for 
the value of the real estate is now more than that of 
the personal property." 
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27. Others said ; *^ the house which shelters, affords 
no income, and therefore should be free from any 
tax." 

28. And some questioned the expediency of taxa- 
tion at all, and said ; Why should a man not enjoy 
the whole of his own property and earnings? 
Why should he pay for making streets over the 
mill pond where he never travels! or for the 
cost of a court house, which he never uses ? or 
why for lamps, seeing he never goeth about in the 
night ? or why for a watch, since he can secure his 
own premises ? or why for schools, as he can teach 
his own children? or why for the support of the poor, 
since they might be scattered among their friends ? 
or for judges, and sheriffs, and constables, for three 
men of each vicinity may settle all differences by ar- 
bitration? are there not always men enough, who for 
the honour only, are ready to preside as judges, and 
execute as officers? or, if these things are necessary, 
why did not our predecessors set apart lands, suffi- 
cient for their continued support ? as our predecessors 
made no provision for us, why should we make pro- 
vision for posterity ? at least, as court houses and 
jails, and all public buildings, are as much for their 
as our accommodation, why should we pay more than 
our proportion for their use ? if they are to last a 
century, let the whole expense be spread over the 
succeeding century, and let us pay only for what we 
wear out or consume. It is oppression to levy taxes 
on one life, for buildings, which are to be the common 
property, and for the common use of several lives." 

29. And the Assessors said, " one generation may 
make such establishments, as will render taxation for 
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public puf poaea unnecessary, and then the governours 
will become profuse, and may make wars, against 
which the only permanent provision, arises from the 
personal interest of every man in the prevention of 
offensive, and the termination of defensive wars, by 
being stimulated to inquire into and judge of the cause, 
from a desire to prevent the demands on his own 
* purse, for their continuance. These very taxes give 
a man a feeling in the public interest, and excite him 
to watch the progress of public affairs, and the con- 
duct of the public agents. 

30. But most of those who murmured, grounded 
their complaints on a comparison of their own with 
the supposed substance of others ; and went unto the 
Assessors and said ; '' you must abate our taxes, and 
reduce the sum to such and such a proportion, with 
such and such persons.^' 

31. And the Assessors replied; ^ It is a hard and 
difficult task we have to perform. The law requires 
that we execute our office in a fixed and certain man- 
ner, and after we have thus performed the duty, the 
citizens, over whose property it extends its mandate,* 
come and complain, and accuse us of ignorance and 
partiality. How is it possible to escape some errors, 
seeing we are compelled to the last resort, of depend- 
ing on our own fallible judgment, with regard to the 
invisible. property of every man? Would you com- 
ply with the right the law gives you, and make a re- 
turn of your property under the sanction of an oath, 
you would relieve us, since we must levy the tax on the 
estimate you make yourselves. But since you never 
make a return of your property, what else can we do, 
than doom you in a certain sum, and apportion your 
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tax to that sum. Anid in doing this, we cannot enter 
your houses, and take a list of your furniture and plate, 
and bonds and stocks, and other things, as where an 
estate is to be appraised for the benefit, and distribu- 
tion among the heirs; neither can we scrutinize into 
your concerns at the banks, nor examine your ledgers, 
nor know what cargoes you have on the ocean, nor 
what capital in foreign countries; neither your debts, 
nor your credits, nor any of your concerns, can come 
to our knowledge, but from appearances and common 
report. If these are faults, they arise from the sys- 
tem itself; and why do you not devise one, that shall 
be satisfactory ?" 

32. Yet some there were, who retired, and select- 
ed cases and made comparisons, and instituted inqui- 
sitions, by means whereof the book became the cause r 
of much bitterness and altercation, and added to the 
sum of popular discontent. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1. And there came forth a spirit, called the spirit 
of the city. 

2. And it was strong and mighty, and many there 
were whom it inflated. 

3. And its operations were in the heart, and on the 
imagination. 

4 And some men began to see visions, and some to 
dream dreams. 

5. And the tin-man said to the tin-man, now shall 
all the interlopers be excluded. 

6. And the cord wainers, and the carpenters, looked 
forward to monopoly. 

7. And the men of ambition beheld themselves en- 
circled with honours, and their* families ennobled by 
distinction. 

8. And for the fifteen ward offices they began to 
array their household and dependents for each side ; 
for the people were divided, and the array amount- 
ed to about one hundred and fifty in each ward, and 
to about twice nine hundred in the twelve wards. 

9. And he that expected to be clerk for a day, trod 
higher by a line, and he that would be warden arose 
an inch ; and there was never such a budding of hopes, 
since the sun arose on the garden of Eden. 

10. Those who would be common council-men, put 
on a carriage of indifference. 
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11. While ia Very few were willing to be aldermen, 
knowing that the labour was great. 

12. While, those who aspired to be Mayor, left 
wholly to their agents to manage the public, and anx- 
iously awaited the rising of the popular breeze. 

13. And the dreamers dreamed with so much 
strength, that their dreams seemed, even after they 
awoke, as realities they had enjoyed. 

14. And some announced their dreams, even while 
sleeping. 

15. It was dark and silent. 

16. And at the solemn hour of midnight, when all 
nature was hushed in repose ; 

17. When lust and envy were asleep; 

18. When the watchman had ceased to c^iXjJiUis 
well '^ 

19. When the philosopher had descended from his 
watch-tower, and the poet bad lulled his fancy into a 
downy and complacent slumber ; 

20. Even at that hour a voice was heard in the 
bed chamber of Ichabod, — a cry, like a shout of exult- 
ation and victory ; and then all was silent. 

21. The nurse had just soothed the fears of the 
startled infant, and was sliding into gentle sleep ; 

22. When a voice, approaching to a groan, issued 
from Ichabod's bed room. 

23. Rising and leaning on her elbow, she listened 
with repressed breath. 

24. When again a cry louder and louder yet^ made 
her tremble with afiTright. 

25. Springing up, she rushed into the chamber, ex- 
pecting that death, or the strangling robber, was in 
possession of her master. 
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26. But when she saw nothing dreadful, but her 
master apparently in disturbed sleep, she believed he 
had the incubus, which a new position would shake off. 

27. So she shook him by the shoulder ; and lo ! the 
spirit of the city had been upon him, and he cried out, 
I a|n an Alderman ! 

28. And she remembered, that it was like unto the 
sound she had heard three times before* 

29. Now Ichabod was a man of weight and affluence, 
and one who had ruled over men ; and he possessed 
an elegant establishment, and took much comfort in 
his own household ; and was by no means likely to be 
affected like the fickle and sportful vulgar. 

30. But when such men can be thus moved, 
who can wonder that the floating multitude should be 
agitated with the popular breeze ; even as a wherry 
is tossed about when the winds rise, and she has no 
fast anchor ? 

31. Even the men of good understanding, and bril- 
liant wit, seemed like those, who were inebriated with 
the whiskey of Kentucky. 

32. So the nurse returned to her warm bed, and 
locking the infant in her bosom, prayed earnestly that 
he might not be a politician. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

!• Why art thou cast down, oh my friend ? Why 
is thy step hasty, and thy stops abrupt ? 

2. Is the loss of an election of such deep interest, 
as to embitter the cup of thy existence, to damp all 
thy enjoyments, to mortify all thy hopes ? 

3. Surely there is some charm in distinction, of 
which the common mind has no conception ! 

4. Otherwise, why would men labour where there 
is no profit, or execute trusts where there is little hon- ^ 
our ? 

5. Were thy aspirations after the presidency of the 
United States ; or to become a member of the legisla- 
ture, or to be Governor, or Senator, or representative 
of the commonwealth, or to be Mayor of a city, then 
surely success would reward all thy toil with profit, 
and thy name would be catalogued in the yearly 
register, among the honourable men, whom a party 
delighted to honour. 

6. But thou wouldest not enter into competition with 
the many that think themselves worthy to rule over 
the nation, or with the few that the people deem com- 
petent to conduct their public affairs. 

7. Nor wouldst thou offer thyself to be Governor 
of the state, knowing as thou dost, that though with 
a wise council, thou mightest wade through the de- 
tails of the council board, mightest read speeches at 
the opening of the court, and issue proclamations for 
days of fasting, at the season when the luxuries of na- 
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ture were exhausted, and for days of thanksgiving, 
when with prodigality she poured forth her choicest 
treasures; yet that thou wast undrilled in the tactic 
pedantry of the military art, and couldst not go 
through a brigade review, or receive with grace the 
resigned espontoon, or bestow with an air of martial 
dignity, the annual badge, amidst thousands of admir- 
ing spectators, ranged in quadrangular order, or dis- 
played with an imposing pomp of female loveliness, 
on the extended amphitheatre of contrasted verdure, 
on the anniversary of the Ancient and honourable Ar- 
tillery company. 

8. Nor wouldst thou, though worthy of the seat 
of legislation, be confined within the walls of the 
State-house, there to listen tm the tedious harangues 
upon fish-ponds, repeated and repeated, by every 
politician and limber tongued city orator, to have thy 
death's-head buttons worn off thy coat and vest by 
the importunate fingers of a hundred bank, canal, or 
turnpike petitioners ; and then to be dragged forth to 
grace a public procession, sweating under a July sun, 
and cased in a thick crust of clay and mortar. 

9. Nor wouldst thou enter the list with competi- 
tors for the Mayoralty, seeing it is a new thing, and 
of which much more is expected than can be per- 
formed 

10. For thou knowest, that the capacious stomachs, 
and the strong heads, already have bespoke them soft 
diaper bibs, to spread over their dis^mct corporeities ; C 
and their metallic tractors, to conduct off excesses 
that are excited by the friction of powerful madeira, 
on the cylinder of the brain. 

11. Nor art thou ignorant, that thy table must be 
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c 
c^rymbiated with what the market doth not supply 

in winter, and for which thou must be indebted to the 

obligatory courtesy of those, who delight to subdue, 

both their yegetable, and thy animal kingdom. 

12. Moreover th^t thou tender the hospitality of 
the city to all strangers of distinction, and to those 
who bear the sword, from him who achieves con- 
quest in action, to the young cadet, who acquires abil"> 
ity to achieve, by discipline and study. 

13. And moreover that thou accommodate at thy 
table, not only the constituted authorities, but thy con- 
stituents of every degree, in regular rotation* 

14. Nor must thou withhold thy presence from 
every public procession ; whether it be to lead in the 
sacrifice of a roasted ok; to be chief mourner at a 
military funeral ; at the ceremony of burying the 
hatchet at the Squantum feast ; or of honouring the 
authority of the state on Election days. 

15. Nor hast thou to learn, that others consider 
the city, as a city of commerce and business, and that 
while they pay heavy taxes for the support of the 
magistracy, and the police, they require an undissipat- 
ed attention as regards time, dispatch, and economy ; 
besides, (say they,) Are we not an enlightened peo- 
ple ? and shall we delight in such pageantry as the 
people of the old countries, and the meanest vulgar 
require to dissipate their ferocity, and soften their 
barbarism ? 

16. Thus knowing how difficult would be the task, 
and the impossibility of satisfying even a very small 
part, thou wouldst not expose thy reputation to the 
wanton canvass of the multitude, to the frowns of the 
disappointed, or to the sarcasms of the unfeasted for 
a deficiency in liberality. 
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17» Seeing that all these things are too lofty, or 
too difficult for thy attainment, what then is there 
left to justify such a depression of thy spirits ? to 
warrant this neglect of thy habiliments ? to excuse 
thy uncourteous answers ? and to cause thee to brood 
over thy settling chocolate, as a melancholy hen brood- 
eth oyer her unhatched eggs, when the days have 
elapsed, that should have brought forth a coyey of 
sprightly chickens, 

18. Man has no competition but with his equals. 

19. Because Joel Daggett shoeth a horse better 
than Seth Harrowsmith shoeth a horse^ he yalueth 
himself as being the most honourable horse shoer 
in the land ; he lifteth up his head in the market 
place ; he steppeth boldly forth in the assembly of 
the people; he disdaineth to trouble himself with the 
petty concerns of the nation ; he returneth to great 
men a complacent nod, and he dictateth with a confi- 
dent and composed dignity, to all who resort to his 
yeterinaria, for the benefit of his skill and experience. 

20. And thou wouldst be a warden, on whom de- 
yolves the power of commanding silence, of calling to 
order, and of closing the poll ! 

21. Or thou wouldst be a clerk, and be separated 
from the rest of the people by the sanctity of an 
oath; and be complimented for the eyenness of thy 
written lines, the exact subordination of thy figures, 
and the correct recording of votes and resolutions. 

22. Or thou wouldst be one of the inspectors, and 
have the honour of checking the names of all who 
come to the poll, and of collecting, counting, sorting, 
and declaring the ballots. 

23. Truly these things are good and proper in 
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themselves ; for without them there would be confu- 
sion and irregularity in elections. 

24. But in a multitude equally well qualified, what 
claim has one man over another ? 

25. Truly none ; but to be selected, and raised a 
peg higher than his equals, is as gratifying to his am- 
bition or vanity, as is the ribbon or garter to the most 
ancient baron, or the most wealthy squire, that spends 
a life of attendance and intrigue at the court of St. 
James'. 

26.Yet, after all, though equally desirable, and equal- 
ly important, neither the one nor the other, can much 
advance the happiness of life, and the loss of them, 
should not disturb the quiet of a wise qian's bosom. 

27. Come therefore and resume thy wonted cheer- 
fulness ; and let the hope of success keep up thy spir- 
its, till after a year's respite, the multitude shall again 
grow warm by collision, and perhaps be blown into a 
blaze, which wisdom cannot extinguish. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

!• Now it was the custom of the persons who took 
the lead in public business, to rest awhile in the room 
called the Selectmen's room, adjoining the Hall in 
which the people assembled. 

2. And the conyersation at such times was liberal 
and desultory. 

3. And on a certain day, the great statesman, Ada- 
mus, the eminent Judge pf Appeals, and the popular 
barrister Hortensius, were among them. 

4. Three men who widely differed in fheir politi- 
cal, their religious, and their worldly views. 

5. For Adamus had all the strong prejudices, the 
deep seated puritanic principles, the high reverence 
for ancient manners, that peculiarly distinguished the 
old school. 

6. The Judge, not less fixed and firm in his reli- 
gious and political sentiments, had liberalized his mind 
by that knowledge, which a constant, and varied, and 
intimate intercourse with individual aAd general socie- 
ty never fails to produce. 

7. Hortensius, possessed the qualities that captivate 
the multitude. 

8. On great occasions, the eloquence of Adamus 
was plain, pointed, energetic, conclusive, and trium- 
phant 

- 9. That of the Judge was warm, impassioned, ima- 
ginative, often convincing, and always charming. 

10. But Hortensius% calculated for the topic and 
the audience of the day, seized on familiar images, 
and homely phraseology, and seemed more often to 

5 
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command by its confidence, than convince by its argu- 
^mentation; and he possessed the art of perfect self- 
controul, and that of bewildering a Jury, and leading 
them into his toils. 

1 1. After many subjects had been slightly noticed, 
the conversation turned imperceptibly upon that of 
distinction, or what constituted the class of gentle- 
men in this country. 

12. Adamus somewhat indignantly observed, that 
this country knew nothing about distinctions in soci- 
ety, but what were made by talents, principles .and 
office. 

13. On which Hortensius replied, that a liberal 
education, not only made a gentleman, but that what- 
ever man was able, and did bestow on his son, a libe- 
ral education, acquired for himself the qualification of 
a gentlemen likewise. That the claims of wealth, 
or antiquity, were absurd ; that even travel and polite 
manners, though great additions, were merely adven- 
titious, and might be dispensed with. 

14. Wealth, replied the Judge, derived from ances- 
tors, can confer no personal merit or honour on the 
heir. Riches, that are acquired by industry, enter- 
prize, or the exercise of talents, are the only kind of 
riches, that ought to be considered as personally hon- 
ourable. But as for antiquity, or what may be called 
family ancestry, we may all be pretty easy on that 
score, and to pretend to raise a family distinction, and 
thus lay a foundation for family pride, in the circum- 
stance of one or more having received a liberal educa- 
tion, or having once enjoyed an honourable office, or 
being descended from a rich ancestor, is generally a 
miserable subterfuge of vanity and meanness. I 
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rather consider it aD honour, to be descended from 
ancestors of humble life, who thus gave me an oppor- 
tunity, and put me under the necessity of depending 
on my own powers, for any preeminence I may have 
enjoyed. What would it add to your usefulness, or 
your reputation, brother Hortensius, that your father, 
instead of exercising the trade of a carpenter, had 
been a wealthy merchant or planter, or nobleman ? 

15. You might have had more money to spend, and 
this would have encroached on your hours of study, 
would have dissipated much time, and transferred 
your attention to pleasure and amusement ; — or call 
them if you please, and which is the fashion, agreea- 
ble or necessary relaxations. You might have col- 
lected more books^ and means of illustrating and help- 
ing your pursuits, and thus have been led into a wider, 
but I venture to say, a more superficial inquiry ; you 
might have issued from the college halls, inflated with 
a great deal of general knowledge ; but would all 
this have brought cases to your office, or sent you in- 
to the courts of law, with that power of stating the 
several points, to which you were to speak, with 
such uncommon clearness and precision, that it ap- 
peared to those unskilled in logic and rhetoric, as the 
very language of conversation ? That in supporting 
your own proofs, or refuting those of your antagonist, 
the inference was a necessary result of the premises, 
and the premises, though often unsound, and there- 
fore incapable of being permanently established, were 
involved by such a happy and concealed artifice, as 
to be admitted by Juries, and often passed by Judges. 
A more diffusive knowledge, would likewise probably 
have produced a kind of critical diffidence, and abated 
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or destroyed that easy self confidence or boldnessi 
which, Lord Bacon says, is the first, second, and third 
qualification in business, and which fascinates and leads 
those captive, who are either shallow in judgment, 
or weak in coiii'age, and even prevails over wise men, 
at their weak times. 

16. Thank heaven, therefore, that your father, |)e- 
ing a carpenter, compelled you, according to the same 
Lord Bacon, to chain down your wandering wits to 
the study of mathematics, to sharpen your discriminat- 
ing powers, by logic and metaphysics, and to become 
ready and" expert in proving and illustrating one thing 
by another, from the study of law-cases. And let 
me add for your consolation, brother Hortensius, that 
the great John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
was the son of a gentleman butcher, or farmer, and 
used to declare that no man could become eminent at 
Westminster, who commenced practice with more 
than a guinea in his pocket. In fact wealth unfits a 
man for the profession. Yet after all, I have heard 
that you owe your own eloquence to your mother. 

17. Why, replied Hortensius, she is even now, at 
eighty, a wonderfully powerful woman. The deep 
interest she took in the revolution, made her attentive 
to every public event, and thus she became intelligent 
on every subject ; — besides, she was the principal in- 
structer of her children, and never suffered any incor- 
rectness, even on the most playful subject. Her rule 
was, proper words^ in proper places ; and she nequired 
a plain and perspicuous narrative of every transaction, 
and made us repeat the substance of every conversa- 
tion, and every public discourse, as part of our daily 
lesson^ and thus her children knew no other mode 
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of speech, than what was regular and correct, so that 
when we advanced to the higher branches of educa- 
tion, we had no errors to unlearn, and had only to sub- 
stitute the ornamental, for the simple parts of speech. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

J. Wherefore murmur the men of the city, and 
already project a change ? 

2. Are ye starving ? Are ye hungry ? Are ye thirs- 
ty ? Lo, the shambles are laden with provisions, the 
larder of the exchange is stored with meats of the 
stalls, and of the sea, and of the forest, and of the air ; 
the bar is warm with the steam of the wine and the 
whiskey ; and the cellars are flowing with ale and with 
beer. 

3. The song is vociferated from the halls, and the 
tables rattle beneath the claps of the merry making 
multitude; go thither and be satisfied. 

4. Why, say ye, was the christening of the city 
without its pomp and pageantry, its bell ringing, its 
display of colours, and above all, without its feasts ? 

5. And now it is the tenth day^ and all continues si- 
lent, and peaceable, as though no great event had 
happened. 

6. And what is the great event, that has happened ? 

New names and new modes of election have been 
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adopted ; a representatiye body has been substituted 
for the great assembly of the people ; deliberation 
for tumult ; and cool discussion for pompous decla- 
mation ; and intelligent decision for intemperate accla- 
mation. 

7. Are these triumphs of party, or results of pru- 
dence and a wise economy ? 

8. Go to, go to, the time is past, when the multi- 
tude could be gulled by bon-fires; when the sober 
and the wise could be intimidated by cockades ; when 
the merchant and the tradesman could be marshal- 
led at the car of a barbaric ox featiyal. 

9. Was not the ceremony of organization consonant 
with the principles and the spirit of the Republic ? 

10. In the Hall, the very cradle of Liberty, where 
the sacred spark of Independence, transmitted from 
the forests of Saxony, and preserved through twenty 
stormy centuries in the ashes of Kent, and Lincoln, 
kindled up, burst, and threw its light and heat, even 
to the elder world ; 

11. In the place, where the spirit of the country 
concentrated, and swelled the heart, animated the rea- 
son, and vivified the imagination of the great, the 
good, and the brave ; 

12. In the seat, where rising above local views, 
and selfish motives, the citizen gave confidence to the 
orator, and the orator became the leader and the 
friend of the citizen; 

13. Where the Adamses, the Quincys, the Han- 
cocks, the Bowdoins, and the many that counselled 
and that fought, first imbibed and then diffused the 
knowledge of the proper, the expedient, the just, and 
the wise; 
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14. Into this Hal), in the space of forty five minutes, 
the government elect of the City advanced ; arrang- 
ed themselves ; addressed the throne of Grace ; took 
the oath prescribed ; received the charter from its 
silver casement ; heard a pathetic, but short address 
from the mayor, and retired to their several chambers, 
to proceed on the business of their calling. 

15. Could the bustle and confusion of a coronation 
day, so well comport with the habits, the principles, 
the feelings, of the people ? 

16. And now, because you are not feasted, will you 
murmur, and whine, and cry ? And go about the city, 
and lament the abatement of that splendour, you had 
prognosticated, from the induction of more ostenta* 
tious candidates ? 

17. Wait, yet a little while. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

1. Wherefore is the casing of thy charter the pro- 
duct of avarice and slavery ? 

2. Is there nothing precious, but the ore of Potosi ? 
Is there nothing venerable, but what is marked with 
human misery ? 

3. Why do we erect tombs, but to venerate our 
ancestors ? Why do we preserve portraits, but to 
cherish our filial associations ? 

4. We search the ruins of nations for the image of 
Alexander and Antoninus ; we hoard in our cabinets 
the epaulettes and the hair of our Washington ; nor 
are the garments of Brewster and FrankUn abandon- 
ed to oblivion. 

5. Does not Scotland revere the tree of her Wal- 
lace ? Are not the fragments of the mulberry, con- 
nected with the name of Shakspeare ? Was not the 
royal oak dear to the adherents of Stuart? Did not 
Temple's allusion to it screen Massachusetts from the 
assumption of royalty ? 

6. And has not Connecticut sent to the cabinet of 
the curious antiquary leaves of the forest tree, which 
gave shelter to her charter? 

7. And remain there no roots of that tree of liber- 
ty, on which thy standard was hoisted, from which thy 
orators persuaded, and which thy fathers venerated ? 

8. Or could be spared no branch of that single elm, 
under which, for two centuries, thy infant citizens have 
sported on festal days, and beneath whose shade the 
philosopher yet takes a retrospect of the past, and an 
anticipation of the coming ? 
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9. Hence should have been taken the casement of 
thjr charter. 

10. For their seeds were planted by pilgrims, their 
trunks were hardened by adversity, their branches 
were nurtured by freemen, and their stature was tik3r 
tured by independence ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

1. Now there was a man named Plummer, and he 
was numbered among the bards of Essex, even among 
those who watched the uncanonized bones of the great 
WhitelSeld, as they reposed in the vault of Newbury. 

2. And he trayelled from place to place, holding 
converse with the wayfaring man and stranger, gath- 
ering accounts of strange accidents that befel them by 
flood and fire ^ likewise of all great or singular men and 

women, whether they were propounders of fortunes, 
and the dispensers of destiny ; or whether they were 
jugglers, who, by a singular slight of hand, could draw 
silver from the purse of the miser, or love tokens from 
the reticule of the maiden; whether they were phi- 
losophers who won establishments by demonstration, 
or enthusiasts, who opened the heart by missionary 
sympathy. 

3. He had moreover made wise and judicious ob- 
servations on mankind ; for his intercourse with men 
had been extensive from his youth up ; and he had 
visited the University and other literary institutions ; 
willing to enlist for a day under the red flag of the one 

6 
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and the black flag of the other, like AH Bey among 
the Mahometans, for the sake of seeing the drill ; 
since neutrality was not allowed, as in the days of 
Winthrop or Willard; since the colour, not the cause, 
was the watch-word of the soldier ! 

4. He had likewise frequented the markets and 
fairs, attended camp-meetings and commencements, 
and had sojourned in every place of public resort from 
Exeter to Newport, and from Worcester to the prom- 
ontory of Nahant. 

5. And, like the minstrels of old, he sat in the chim- 
ney corner and recited to an admiring audience the 
adventures he had heard or witnessed; and he wove 
them into ballads that circulated with great rapidity. 
And when he walked forth, the farmers rested upon 
their hoe-handles to listen to his marvellous tales, or 
to his astonishing fluency of song ; and when he ended, 
loaded his bags and pockets with the ripe product of 
their fields ; as Homer of old was rewarded by the 
Cossite dames, after singing his Iliad to their listening 
children, with a trencher of figs and a cup of mulled 
wine. 

6., And I said unto the people, Let us send unto 
him and beseech him to celebrate in melodious song 
the Induction; for it will be remembered to our 
shame, that so joyful an event should pass unrecorded 
by the Lyric muse. 

.7. And the man hath already become famous in 
Essex for the facility and force with which he hath 
immortalized the noble leather dresser, who distrib- 
uted his wealth to adorn his Town, by giving scope 
to the genius, and employment to the chissel of Phi- 
dias, in bringing out in excellent sculpture the form 
and features of so many great men of the age. 
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8. For behold he hath surrounded his magnificent 
chateau in High street, with the statues of heroes and 
statesmen ; and among them, a youthful artist had 
transfixed the form and features of a young Mohawk 
chief, blooming with beauty and animated with ener- 
gy, his left foot advanced, and his knee straight, while 
with his right, he firmly pressed the earth, bending 
inward his body, while, with his head erect and a little 
cast back, his intent and ardent eye followed the ar- 
row that was passing to the beaver; forming an ob- 
ject, at once beautiful and noble, attracting all eyes, 
and thrilling all bosoms. 

9. And he has moreover transmitted a fair speci- 
men of their exquisite workmanship, to the venerable 
sergeant Eaton, of Moon street, as a token of his re- 
membrance, of one of the earliest and oldest soldiers 
of the revolution. But neither by the statuary, nor 
by the autology, would the man of leather be knowd, 
without the assistance of the bard. 

10. For the statuary, though it were of marble in- 
stead of fir, will be mutilated and decay ; it will be 
mutilated by the rude hand of uncivil youth, though 
it cover the relics of the patriot, and be surrounded 
with iron railing ; though it were placed by piety ; 
though it be an ornament to the city ; and though 
in the midst of a people, many of whom would 
have followed Jarvis to the scaffold ! And yet a 
people less regardful of monuments than the vul- 
gar of London, who behold with sacred feelings the 
memorials of Westminster Abbey ; a people far be- 
low the Greeks, whose eyes were disciplined by the 
contemplation of excellence, and whose cars were 
refined by cultivation, so as to detect the slightest de- 
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viation from attic accent ; whose very sailors gloried 
in the preservation of their unrivalled arts, and in the 
purity of their native tongue. 

11. But the song shall endure, while there are 
voices to sing, or antiquaries to collate. 

12. Nay, the song and the ballad will be remem- 
bered while there are natural feelings, and a sensibili- 
ty to simplicity of expression. 

13. For the song and the ballad are congenial to 
our nature. 

14. And but for the songs of the Hebrews, would 
not our devotions languish, and our national patriotism 
flag? 

15. Under all circumstances of public or of pri- 
vate gratitude or affliction, has not the royal Lyrist 
furnished expressions for our feelings? And has not 
our history coincided with that of the people for 
whom they were composed? 

16. And did they not become the vehicles of na- 
tional thanksgiving, and while they alluded to, or com- 
memorated some remarkable event, recognize in eve- 
ry blessing the hand of a superintending Providence ? 

17. While the youth of both sexes associated in 
the sacred melody of national psalms and hymns, they 
imbibed a love for institutions, which remained cherish- 
ed to old age. 

18. And neither the tumult of the waves, the soli- 
tude of the woods, the annoyance of the multitude, 
the bustle of the camp, could estrange the mind from 
early associations. 

19. Therefore this taste for melody may be so im- 
proved, as to have a general influence upon life and 
manners, and to be worthy the care of the master 
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minds, who drink of the waters of inspiration ; they 
who make the rock to speak, and give sentiment dura- 
tion, by giving to it locality ! 

20. Let us not therefore any longer leave the com- 
position of songs and ballads, to the journeymen of 
the Pedlar. 

21. For lo! he no longer keepeth in a corner, but 
under the eye, and even under the license of the po- 
lice ; he spreadeth out his verses, and his tales, full 
of superstition, of horror, of immorality ; thus cor- 
rupting the innocent youth, and confirming the aban- 
doned ? 

22. For who knoweth not, that what is common, 
will be regarded as innocent ; and that vice familiar- 
ized, loseth its filthiness in the apprehension of the 
young mind?' and who * remarketh not, how the aban- 
doned keep each other in countenance, by the jocu- 
larity of corrupt song ? 

23. And who knoweth not that even the merrjr 
song is disregarded by the lonely vagabond, as affording 
no consolation without companions in riot; while the 
moral lay affordeth to the solitary, sentiments which 
flriiflMP|MP^M|MflMNkMm^ the hearts of the 
abandoned ? 'WKtKKHI$tt0t^i^ 

24. And who knoweth but by some exquisite touches 
of simplicity and nature, he may wean the hearts of our 
public singers at festivals, from those songs, which be- 
long to other nations; and may thus exalt the taste 
of the jovial assemblies, that annually drink the juice 
of the grape in Fanuiel Hall, or feast on the fish of 
the sea, when the fathers voyage to the islands ? 

25. For here, instead of foreigners, should be com- 
memorated the worthies of our country; and here 
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should be circulated those sentiments only, which in- 
spire the youth with patriotism, and here should be 
painted those loves and delights, those lofty scenes 
and charming landscapes, that adorn nature and do- 
mesticate feelings ; here a tone should be given to 
thought, and a standard to character. Let the toast 
master still grind the points of his epigrams, but let 
the songster charm the soul with pictured sense, and 
thrilling sound !" 

26. And the people were pleased, and said ; '^ Let a 
solemn embassy be sent to Jonathan Plummer ; and let 
him be brought into the capital, and let him be escorted 
as becometh the dignity of the bard, and the hospitali- 
ty of the people ; and let the corps literati be mar- 
shalled, as they were when Monroe entered the 
town ; and let the steed of Tileston lead the van ; for 
the noble animal is as jealous of the honour of his sta- 
tion, as was Swan's cavalry and Bradford's cadets ; 
and let the President of the college put on his square 
cap and bestow his benediction, as did the holiest of 
Popes, when Petrarch received the crown in Rome ; 
and let w»editor draw up an account of, and display 

the whole procession, 4niAtfriiilBlMH|||||fHflkMiM 

■MHIHillb|HHP^ that the world may admire our 
genius, and learn to emulate our liberality!" 
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CHAPTER XXVI n. 

1. And the Astronomers by their science had cal- 
culated that there would be a total eclipse of the 

sun^ 

2. And few there were that doubted the truth of 

the prediction. 

3. For ever since the divine mind had operated, 
through the medium of the senses upon the intellectu- 
al powers of Newton, the notations of the almanacks 
were no longer vague and uncertain. 

4. But the pilot, while it was yet light, regulated 
his sails, adjusted his tiller, and trimmed his ship to 
pass with security through the dark hour, when the 
shadow of the earth, would intercept the light of the 
moon. 

5. The engineers of the city likewise measured 
the oil for the lamps, agreeably to the notations of her 
rising and setting. 

6. He also, who designed a long journey, set his 
alarm clock, so that it should strike at the dawn, that 
he might be far on the road, before the heat of noon 
day became intolerable. 

7. So that the almanack became in every place the 
director of acts, and the admonisher of every thing 
that related to time and season, and the revolutions of 
the earth, and heavenly bodies. 

8. So that those events, which in former times, in 
times of ignorance and barbarism, were awful and 
mysterious; nay in those times, not two centuries past, 
when the imaginations of men were expanded, and the 
reason of men highly cultivated, when poets unfolded 
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the brightest visions of fancy, and divines and philoi^o- 
phers displayed the amazing power, and force, and 
depth of the reasoning faculty, in their speculations 
upon the objects, on which their minds were bent, to 
the neglect of the operations of nature, — those events 
were understood by the very vulgar. 

9. Notwithstanding, when the event was about to 
take place, there was a fearful pause in the pleasures 
and business of the city, as if the dissolution of the 
world was beginning. 

10. For though the mind was fortified, by the cer- 
tainty of calculation, and prepared by a knowledge of 
former total obscurations, there was an irresistible sus- 
pense, amounting almost to a solemn and affecting 
doubt. 

11. Who could tell, but it was in the plan of the 
Almighty, to mark the era of some great« event, by 
what would seem to mortals, an aberration from the 
laws of nature ? 

12. For though the philosophers had declared, 
that they had discovered no inherent principle of de- 
struction in the system of the universe, yet the geolo- 
gist had demonstrated, that, though the volume of the 
nether planet might not be removed from the system, 
the part called the earth might be mingled with the 
water, and the air, and the fire, by the ^agency of 
either, or all these elements combined. 

13. For, said they, what is the earth, but an hetero- 
geneous juxtaposition of water, and clay, and metals, 
and rocks ? and what again are these, but compounds 
of a few primitive elements, varying only, according 
tp the proportions, in which thpse elements, are 
combined ! 
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14. And the people were alarmed, and said among 
themselves, ^ if these things be true, then we are 
like insects upon a ball of earth, which boys cause to 
swim in a fish pond, and which, bj the agitation of the 
waves, or the stroke of a stone, is severed, dispers- 
ed, and destroyed in an instant." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

1. Now there was a certain man, who had been a 
mechanic, and his occupation was that of a cabinet 
maker. 

2. And he lived in p yooden house opposite the 
brick church, in Middle street ; and near the pave- 
ment on which the blood of the lad Snyder had been 
spilt by the informer Richardson; a stain of which 
still remains on the hand of him who vvalketh in his 
beautiful garden in Green street. 

3. And the street here ascended, almost unperceiv- 
ed, to about twenty feet above the tide mark in the 
dock. 

4. And by reason of this ascent the air was com- 
pressed, so that a breeze was usually felt as soon as 
you began to ascend. 

5. Combining this circumstance, with the peculiari- 
ties of the cabinet maker, some of the ignorant wo- 
men had imbibed an opinion, that he had power to 
raise the wind. 

6. Hence he became churlish; — but the sober men 
knew him to be strong minded, and curious in research. 

7 
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7. He had moreover converted the upper room of 
his house into an observatory, around which were dis- 
tributed some ordinary astronomical instruments, and 
through the roof of which were tubes of metal, and 
perforations of various diameters. 

8. On a table under these was a shallow brass 
basin, across which extended a scale of thin brass 
marked with lines of degrees and hundredths of de- 
grees, and perforated at equal distances and exactly 
over a corresponding scale at the bottom of the basin ; 
and the basin was often filled with moteless transpa- 
rent water. 

9. Night after night, and day after day, for many 
years, he had observed the revolutions and aspects of 
the heavenly bodies, and had registered both their 
regular and varied appearance, and had been particu- 
larly patient and watchful, whenever his planetary 
apparatus indicated any unusual phenomenon. 

10. Comets gave him extraordinary labour, and the 
changing faces of the moon required much of his at- 
tention. 

11. But the occasional spots on the sun, as being 
the most magnificent, soon became the great object 
of his regard. 

12. He accordingly conceived the design, and care- 
fully executed a correct drawing of the sun, with 
every circumstance of colour, apparent dimensions 
and number, relative position, shape and shade of eve- 
ry spot, for every day when the sun was visible, for 
twelve years past. 

13. Hence he became the oracle of a few of his 
neighbours, with respect to the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, and when the great Eclipse answer- 
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ed to his predictions, he was thought to hare as much 
science as the almanack makers* 

14. But when people's minds were perplexed by 
the unusual appearance and increase of spots on the 
sun, and the popular superstition, which had silreadj 
ascribed the increase of cold to the eclipse, began to 
assign the spots to the same cause, fear crept upon 
many, and a degree of silent influence was felt by 
almost all. 

15. Many persons resorted to the cabinet maker 
for an explanation, wishing either to silence their own 
fears or those of the multitude. 

16. It was then that he exhibited his chart of the 
sun, and shewed them the various changes marked 
from year to year, and endeavoured to convince them 
that those spots that were now so alarming, had pro- 
bably always existed ; and that, were it not for other 
extraordinary circumstances of the seasons, or the 
times, the sun, with all its retinue of planets, and va- 
riety of spots, would have passed ovef their heads 
from day to day with as little observance, as was or- 
dinarily made upon its paleness or its splendour. 

17. Fear, and popular conversation however, kept 
them rather doubtful ; for who could avoid being im- 
pressed, when every eye watched through a piece of 
smoked glass the passage of the luminary, and in every 
company the phenomenon became the chief topic of 
conversation ? 

18. The merchant, with less dispatch than usual, 
sent his ship to sea ; and even the yoiing people hesi- 
tated about contracting new engagements^ under such 
ominous circumstances. 

19. The great Astronomers of Salem were consult- 
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cd ; and the grave Professor of the University, who 
was supposed to see behind the visible diurnal sphere, 
was requested to announce his oracular explanation; 
all of which corresp6nding with the opinion of the 
cabinet maker, he became elevated in the minds of 
the people into a great philosopher. 

20. And some said, '^ this sheweth the origin of 
philosophy." 

21. One man of an observing turn addeth to the 
observations of another, till facts are accumulated 
from every part of nature, when some powerful and 
discriminating mind arises, who reduces them to 
classes and orders, arranges them into systems, and 
developes the laws and principles, by which they are 
governed. 

22. Successive ages, working under the guidance 
of established principles, first clear away the rubbish 
of infancy, and finally use the temples of antiquity as 
the stages and scaffolding, by which to complete the 
clear and simple obelisk of just science," 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

1. Whither travel ye, ye men of robust frame, and 
sun burnt complexions ? 

2. Why do the beautiful countenances of the young 
women droop? why groaneth the matron in spirit ? 

3. Why rest the old men on their staves, casting 
their eyes reproachfully around, as though they had 
been stripped of their well earned possessions by the 
ingratitude of man, and were now out-casts of society, 
or as those who go into banishment ? 

4. Why is the waggon the habitation of thy child- 
ren, whence from amid the beds, and utensils of a 
household, they look out and lift up their hands, and 
shout, and point with the finger, and cry to each oth- 
er, as their imaginations are struck with the wonders 
of the city ? 

5. Are the waters of Kennebeck and Penobscot 
bitter ? are the streams that nourished the meadows 
of Androscoggin dry ? Have the fires failed for want 
of fuel ? has the sea yielded no salt ? have the rivers 
withholden their salmon, and their shad, and their 
bass, and their ale wives ? have the kine and the 
sheep ceased to bring forth their young? have the 
pans of the dairy been empty ? will the churn pro- 
duce no butter ? nor the cheese press stream with 
rich whey ? , 

6. And the young men answered and said: The 
waters of Kennebeck and Penobscot are not bitter, 
but frozen ; and the streams, that coursed down the 
mountains and the hills, are not dry, but rare and 
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scanty. The land is still covered with forests, but 
the wood thereof will not cause the grass to grow; j 
nay the heat of the whole forest is no substitute for 
summer, — neither has the salt, nor the fish failed; 
but the kine and the sheep die for want of the winter's 
fodder, and no milk can be spared from the lank ud- 
der, to fill either the churn or cheese press. More- 
over the corn yieldeth not its increase, and the ker- 
nel thereof is withered in the milk. 

7. And considering that for seven years, yea, ever 
since the total eclipse, the summers have been chilly, 
and the winters long and dreary, we said one to anoth- 
er, ^^ Let us abandon our possessions, which afford to 
us no adequate returns for our labour, and let us re- 
move to the south, and to the west, where the land is 
more fertile, and the season more genial.'' 

8. So we harnessed our cattle, and put coverings 
over our waggons, and took what was needful for a 
long journey, where we must often rest in the wilder- 
ness, and prepared seats of straw and moss, for our 
old people, and our wives and our children. 

9. But our fathers, and our mothers, refused to de- 
part ; for they said. Here did we begin our lives, and 
here we will end them ; did not our fathers and our 
mothers, in the prime of life, leave Massachusetts, and 
come into these forests, where no tree Was felled, and 
no church was built, and no roads were formed ? And 
did they not labour and toil, to clear away the for- 
ests, and to fence in fields, and to provide corn for 
man and cattle ."^ And did they not lodge in log huts, 
without windows and chimnies, for many years ? 
And were not these the places of our birth ! And un- 
til we, their children, had become able to tend the 
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cattle, and to hoe, and to reap, and to cut wood, 
were they not content and happy ? 

10. And when they had erected framed houses 
with chimnies, and with the fruits of the land had 
bought glass for windows, and made parlours, and 
kitchens, and chambers, and cellars, and dairy rooms^ 
had they not stores of provisions, and apples, and ci- 
der, and every thing convenient for long winters? 

11. And did they not erect churches, and school- 
houses ? 

12. And have not we enjoyed the benefit of their 
labour, and transferred to you, our children, all these 
blessings, continually adding that of our own labour, 
and care; together with better instruction, than 
our fathers, by reason of incessant toil, could afford 
to us ? 

13. And would you now remove us into a far coun- 
try, where all this labour must be repeated? Ye are 
young and sturdy, and with all the buoyancy of youth 
delight in change, and new scenes. 

14. Your affections are not linked to the tombs ; 
you have no sighs to mingle with the flowers that grow 
over departed joys ! 

15. You saw not the apple tree when it first burst 
through the soil ; neither did you watch and nurse it 
into bloom ; nor did you feel the rapture which its 
first mature fruit imparted. 

16. Will you unearth the bones of our parents, and 
of our children, and of ouf friends ? We will be 
laid with them, in this place ! ^Children, children, we 
cannot depart ! 

17. And we saw that their grief was great, and 
our young women were overcome with affection. 
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18. But having taken our resolution with judgment, 
we determined to persist. 

19. And when they saw our waggons harnessed, 
and our goods laden, they said, "We will go with you !" 



CHAPTER XXXV- 

ft 

1. And as I passed along the street called Basket 
Street, I beheld a cluster of men, and they were en- 
gaged in earnest conversation ; and I approached 
them, thinking that some important tidings might 
have arrived from foreign parts. 

2. For the people were much given to speculate 
upon the affairs of Europe. 

3. And I said, I too have no little anxiety concern- 
ing the Greeks. 

4. And when I came near, one called unto me, and 
saluted me, and took me by the hand, and carried me 
into the midst of the cluster. 

5. And they with one accord referred to my decision, 
a question about which they had been debating the 
whole morning. 

6. And the question was, '' the origin, and meaning 
of the word City?^ 

7. And I said unto them, " I am a plain man and re- 
ceived my education in the public school, which was 
in the street called Court Street, and am therefore 
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iiot learned in the derivation of language ; if the in- 
quiry is of importance, why go you not to the great 
Etymologist ? 

8. And they said we will go, for we have many 
wagers depending. 

9. So they went into their shops, and took their 
small ivory combs from their cases, and curled their 
ringlets over their temples, and made them glossy with 
antique oil. 

10. And they stretched their necks, and drew up 
the fine muslin collars of their shirts, so as to touch 
their ears, and spread the beautifully wrought borders 
of their neckcloths around and over their chins. 

11. And they took brushes, one of them indued 
with the blacking of Day & Martin, and with this they 
rubbed their kid-skin shoes, and with the other they 
rubbed the blacking while it was yet moist, until it 
took a fine, smooth, and shining gloss. 

12. And they took down their hats and brushed 
them with a soft silk handkerchief, and they went to 
the mirror and adjusted their hats thereby. 

13. And they armed themselves with canes, small 
canes, beautified with golden rings, having a gold tube 
through which passed a silken tassel; and on the lower 
end of the cane was a ferule of brass and steel, on the 
upper end was a gold or polished ivory knob, round as 
the but-end of an egg, and smooth as the Scotch peb- 
ble which has been worn by three generations of 
grandmothers, and which has yielded its minutest as- 
perity to the gentle friction of the softest rappee. 

14. And they took fine cambric handkerchiefs, 
which had been woven from the flax of Ireland in 
the looms of Glasgow, sweet scented, like the rose of 

8 
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Persia, and put them carefully into the pocket of their 
outer garment, saving one and a half nail, which they 
spread diagonally on the skirt of the left side. 

15. t^or they said; "The fair eyes of the daugh- 
ters of the rich hankers are apt to be fascinated by 
gay eis:terior and courteous Attention ; and truly, since 
the yoiihg females of less ostentatiotts fatnilies have 
risen so high it) the Scale of mental improvement, as 
to disdain, however elegant in manners and accom- 
plished in the tine arts, the rtee of fine gentlemen, we 
may bfifer to ifie rich, the insipid, arid the ignorant, 
yet gay, assuniing, and fashionable, those consolations, 
which are obtained from the more intellectual, only 
by negotiation and purchase.'' 

16. Besides, they thought that peradventure the 
gchtilify of their appe8(rance might attract the bright 
eyes 6f the beautiful Ellen ; and that, by their insinu- 
ating address, they might rival the winning politeness 
of the Cofnhill school. 

17. They thought moreover, that the rich and vo- 
luptuous widow might by this time, with a retinue of 
lovely maidens, fresh as the roe upon the mountains, 
be advancing towstrds the Lyceum of the elegant arts, 
and gracidusly accept their gallant interference to re- 
move obstructions from the path, or submit to be 
handed over the broken pavement, by hands, wearing 
gloves unsbiled by vulgar touch. 

18. Or, that probably at this hour, the votaries of 
the muses and the graces, those lovely damsels whose 
views have been directed, and whose taste has been 
formed or corrected by Petronius Arbiter, and the 
scholars, who, by contemplating the moral forms, as 
well as the perfect imitations land just combinations of 
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all that is exquisite in nature and art, are. competent 
to instruct and give a character to the age tl^ey adorn, 
might pass, not in giggling groups, but in modest '^ ^v- 
en step and musing gait,^' and to whom thej oiight 
unveil the grace of that genujpe simplicity, whose 
value was too choice fof every day's use. 

19. So they issued forth, and entered the offi9e of 
the son of Etymon, and announced to him the oJDJect 
of their visit. 

20. And as soon a? they were seated, l\e began to 
expound the origin of languages ; and he spoke of sim- 
ple signs, of combined sounds, of compounded images, 
of partial and universal terms, of transferences, and of 
levery circumstance relating to speech ; all which is 
faithfully recorded in the book of Retrospections. 

21. But of the term City, he was not satisfied with 
any of the definitions of the learned ; ^' one defineth it 
a large collection of houses and inhabitants ;" but this 
admits every towq to be a city. Another declares it 
to be ^' a walled town, haying a cathedral church and 
a bishop's see." The learned Camden, although he 
giveth the origin of the names of towns aqd of men, 
hath not noticed the term City. It seemed to Va- 
cluvius to admit of circumstantial variety ; and it ap- 
peafeth to be as vague in its orthography as in its 
application. The old Castillians wrote Xztchz. The 
Gauls, Seta. The Teutons, according to Tooke, in a 
way we moderns should call indelicate. And I see 
no reason why we Americans, should not assume the 
privilege of aflSixing our own sense to this or any other 
term. The derivation of Amos Hovey, whose picture 
adorneth the outer wall of a house in Middle street, 
is perhaps as good as that of any Antiquary, unless we 
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take that of the last of the Mathers, a generation fa- 
mous for their witty puns. 

22. And what is that, exclaimed the company ? 

23. You know, replied he, that one of the proici- 
mate causes of the revolution was the destruction of 
three cargoes of tea leaves, which were sent hither 
for the purpose of enforcing a revenue from the 
country. 

24. Now the people determined, that it should not 
be distributed to the family tea-pots, but that the 
whole should be thrown into the waters of the har- 
bour. 

25. Accordingly, they entered the ships, and emp- 
tied every chest into the sea. The next morning the 
whole peninsula was completely merged in a basin of 
tea decoction ; and hence the good lady observed that 
we lived in Sea-Tea. 

26. And they all applauded the discourse, and mar- 
velled much at the wonderful comprehension of the 
speaker, and exclaimed — ^ What a blessing to the 
community is an erudite etymologist !^ 

27. But I myself, detesting puns, could not admire 
the conclusion of his learned lecture. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

1. Come ye, come ye, free citizens, who inhabit 
wards, even ye^ who, separate from the city, make 
up a distinct community among youi;selves* 

2. Now shall ye be controlled by no foreign influ- 
ence, neither the north shall interfere with the south, 
nor the centre with the west 

3. Your childten shall not be under the same mas- 
tera, nor sit on the same form. 

4. Each shall be under the inspection of its own 
school committee, and the master of each shall pass 
in examination before the parents whose children he 
instructeth. 

5. No longer shall be taught the language of Greece 
and Rome ; is a knowledge of the ^classics required 
to understand the business of life ? 

6. And what is the business of life ? To cast ac- 
counts; to read the news ; to make out a bill of par- 
cels ; and to understand the intent of a contract ; and 
who among you is incompetent to examine and decide 
upon these things ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

1. ynderstanding is nat gotten io a day. 

2. ^\^s ! alas ! Will their posterity discard, as no- 
thing, the care and labour of their ancestors ? 

3. Was it for this, that they travelled through the 
history of ages, to ascertain what had I^een the means 
by which the generations of men h^d b^en improved, 
their liberties asserted, their rights tstabli^hed, their 
prosperity and happiness secured? 

4. Wid they not consult the 'lyise men of former 
times? did they not select frpm Sparta and Crete 
whatever ^as suitable to their Qopditjon ? 

5. And w^s not the result of their inquirj^S) that a 
communion of advantages and an equality of rights 
were the great principles of free cotpmuni]tie3 ^ 

6. ^^ And that men only being disciplined by rea^oi|, 
may be persuaded to chaise bad habits by the influ- 
ence of exampte and ]thje cpnviiftiqn of j^rgufl^ent, witb- 
out whose united power, tfte best cjyil fjabrjc would 
soon crumble to the dust." * 

7. And did they not hence learn, that f^duc^tiop 
should be general and uniform, in order to render the 
citizens at large virtuous and happy; and thus be 
qualified for all the offices of government, as well as 
for the duties of obedience ? 

8. Why say you ; Down with the monied interest ; 
down with aristocracy ? 

9. What is the monied interest ? and what is aris- 
tocracy ? 

10. Without unalienable estates, there can be no 
exclusive nionied interest. 
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11. Without hereditary ratJc, or priyiteged classes, 
there can be no aristocracy. 

12. Who constitate what you call the monied in- 
terest ? The men of wealth. 

13. And who ai^ the men of wealth ? 

14. The sons of those men, who worked at the last, 
or with the trowel, or with the fore-plane, or at the 
anvil. 

15. Of those who framed houses, or built boats and 
iships, or who took fish on the great banks of the sea, 
or who* cleared the woods, and cultivated fields. 

16. Men, who inherited small portions, or having 
by their industry gathered more than they consumed, 
sent the surplus afloat upon the waters, or by their 
repeated enterprises and acquired skill and prudent 
conduct, accumulated the wealth they now possess. 

17. And is not the same career open to you and to 
your sons ? And will not you, or your sons, one day 
constitute the same monied interest you now decry ? 

18. What trade can be meaner than the trade of a 
gun-smith ? But what can be more honourable, than 
that the descendents of the gun-smith, should be learn- 
ed, eloquent and popular ; filling the great offices of 
state, spreading light and knowledge over society, ele- 
vating the morals, and dignifying the age and the 
country in which they live ? 

19. Look to past times, and observe how the same 
cry has been raised against the wealthy. 

20. Look again, and behold the sons and daugh- 
ters, of those very rich men, degraded to the lowest 
class of society, poor, wretched, and ignorant ; and 
many of them supported at your expense, in the char- 
ities you protect. Look to the end, and be humbled ! 
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21. The wealth of the parent cannot be secured to 
the generations that succeed ; it falls into the lap of 
the indigent and the enterprising ; it perforins its o& 
fice to its creator ; and while it contributes to his en- 
joyment, contributes more to the lasting benefit ot 
society. 

22. The merchant is a citizen of all countries ; he 
transports his money, his goods, his stock, whereso* 
ever the ship can dail, or the caravan can penetrate. 

23. But houses, and roads, and bridges, and canals ; 
whatever has peculiar locality and fixture, are retain- 
ed, and belong to the community in which they are 
placed. 

24. Has he expended part of his wealth to remove 
obstructions, and to facilitate the intercourse of remote 
people ; has he lessened the fatigue and expense of 
transportation $ has he removed the danger and delay 
of ferries ; has he converted ponds, and lakes, and arms 
of the sea to canals and mill sluices ; has he turned 
barren marshes into arable fields ; and has he laid 
solid causeways over places which were miry and 
waste? Is it not right, that we who use them should 
reward him for the conveniences and comforts his 
wealth has produced to us ? 

25. lie might have removed his gold, but he has 
deposited it in the midst of us ; he has enriched the 
community with it, and it cannot be resumed. 

26. In vain doth. the rich think he worketh for 
himself. 

27. His whole life is a business of exchange ; and 
his treasury is a market for the mechanic, the manu- 
facturer, the husbandman, the artist, the mariner, and 
for the labour of the poor. 
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28. Is any delight to be derived from the opera* 
tions of intellect ? 

29* Does religion, do morals, does science, does song, 
does painting, or architecture, or sculpture, or music 
require study, instruction, explanation, retirement, ab- 
straction ? 

30. Who shall clothe and feed the man thus set 
apart ? 

•31. He only can do it, who has a surplus. 

32. And who enjoys the comfort to be derived from 
these things? 

33. Society at large. To be without them, society 
is ignorant; inferior to other countries; the subject 
of scorn and contempt; liable to empirical imposition, 
and under a complete moral slavery. 

34. And the wealthy constitute the whole of that 
aristocracy, from which you would remove your chil- 
dren. 

35. You imagine a distance between you and them; 
and you would extend that distance, and erect a bar- 
rier, as though two hostile and dissimilar nations were 
to be eternally separated. 

36. For what barriers can be stronger, more dura- - 
ble, or more effectual, than habit and education ? 

37. Taught to be rivals, to be of different casts, to ^ 
be enemies ; hatred, injustice, oppression, insurrection, 
become the elements, or active principles of both. 
Judge you of the probable effects of confining the 
children of each ward, to its peculiar school, where 
you find such an inequality, that one ward containeth 
eleven, and another five hundred and sixty nine mer- 
chants, and that the public distributes five hundred 
dollars among the poor of one ward, and twelve dol- 

9 
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lars among the poor of another. Would the distance 
be less than what exists between the African and 
Classic school ? 

38. Do you not mistake the means of producing 
that equality you profess to desire ? The rich man 
can become poor when he chooses, but you cannot 
make him houseless without suffering under his ruins ) 
yet riches are a moth upon talents, for they eat up 
the mind and dissipate the powers; but the unincum- 
bered exercise of the talents, which nature has bestow- 
ed and education exalted, \Ebifih will raise to an equality, 
nay, to a rank in the scale of usefulness, confidence, and 
manly energy, which will leave the dependant on 
wealth in the very slough of humanity — in the gilded 
brothels of inanity or dissipation ; in the herd of la- 
ced vagabonds of a fresh and fervid community ! 

39. Look once more to time past, and behold a 
real European aristocracy placed in the midst of your 
city, engrossing all the offices of government, arrogat- 
ing to themselves privileges of rank and commission, 
separating themselves and their children from the rest 
of the citizens, as though contamination were in their 
touch, and disgrace in their company. 

40. Look at the few, who were admitted to their 
society ; and if disgusted at their effeminacy, their 
subserviency, their meanness, turn to the noble spirits 
of the revolution ; see them issuing from the same 
forms, plunging into the same ranks, some as comman- 
ders, some as private soldiers, fighting side by side, 
defending, succouring, and animating each other, by 
all the remembrances of childhood, by all the patriot- 
ism of school-fellows and fellow-citizens ! 

41. By the education you give your children, you 
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determine their destiny for life. But the education 
of public schools, furnishes something more than read- 
ing, writing and cyphering ; it furnishes, forms, and 
fixes character ; and that character will be contract- 
ed and selfish, or expansive and magnanimous, in pro- 
portion as the seminary partakes of the spirit of gen- 
eral society, or of local and partial prejudice. 

4% What takes from the children of the affluent 
a spirit of arrogance, and gives to them a gentleness, 
an urbanity, a condescension, a fellow feeling, a com- 
mon and universal fraternity ? 

43. What gives to the children of the poor a frank, a 
manly, a dignified behavior, an independence without 
rudeness, and a condescension without servility ? 

44. What, but that the rich and the poor associ- 
ate, intermingle and unite in the same school, in the 
same studies, at the same sports! 

45. Where all pretensions of superiority are disal- 
lowed, all assumptions of privilege contemned ; ex- 
traordinary merit cherished as common property; 
where truth is held as the first of virtues, honour a 
presiding principle, and urbanity a necessary quality. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

1. I went about the city, and I inquired for the 
rich men of former days. 

. 2. For those who built houses, and laid « out gar- 
dens ; who rode in coaches and imported fleet steeds. 

3. I looked for the monuments they had erected, 
cither to adorn the age in which they lived, or hu- 
manize the age, that was to come. 

4. For I said, " Without memorials of the past, 
men would conceive that their own age was the orig- 
inal and father of all excellence, and thence would be 
vain and conceited." 

6. In contemplating antiquity, said one, the mind itself 
becomes antique ; it contracts from such objects a ven- 
erable rust, far preferable to the point and polish of 
those wits, who profane the memorials of former days 
with ridicule. 

6. " Though I have lived," said a lady, " under the 
roofof the learned, and in the neighbourhood of science, 
it had no other effect on such a temper as mine, but 
that of admiration, and that too, but when it is reduc- 
ed to practice. I confess I am infinitely delighted to 
meet in books with the achievements of heroes, with 
the calmness of philosophers, and with the eloquence 
of orators ; but what charms me irresistibly, is to see 
perfect resignation in the minds of men, let whatever 
happen adverse to them in their fortune ; this is to 
be knowing and truly wise ; it confirms my belief in 
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antiquity, and engages my persuasion of future perfec- 
tion, without which it were vain to hVe.** 

.7. And thus the Bowdoins, the Jays, the Boudinr 
ots, recognized their own feelings of affection for the 
land of lillies and vineyards, when the eloquent Dex- 
ter, in the assembly of the nation, touched on the as- 
sociations, which vibrated from the tombs of his and 
their persecuted forefathers ; as though was eter- 
nally bound, by an invisible chain, the past with the 
present. 

8. If between individual families this connexion ex- 
ists, where nothing is prominent, nothing eminent, 
nothing historical, how much stronger the affection 
to national monuments, to national glory, to national 
history. 

9. Yet how few among the great men of the 
world have founded their own monuments ? Friends, 
townsmen, nations erect tombs, statues, mausoleums, 
which crumble, and are forgotten. Romulus, Alexan- 
der, Constantino, Peter, Washington, founded cities, 
those eternal monuments^ which conquest cannot an- 
nihilate, nor time impair, but which all generations 
strengthen, extend, polish and admire ? 

10. But the monuments of the rich men of the 
city, where are they.^ 

11. The splendid palaces of the Russels, the Han- 
cocks, the Codmans, the Wheelwrights, and a hund- 
red others, resound with the song of the gay, and the 
music of the reveller ; the gardens and the courts 
return the rattling of wheels, and the trampling of 
steeds, — • but it is the gaiety and the revelry of the 
tavern, the trampling of the traveller, the rattling of 
stage coaches. The palace of the Apthorp has be- 
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come anexchaoge of money; the magnificent saloon 
of the Barrell an asylum for misfortune ! 

12. Cannot the elegance of the situation, the beau- 
ty of the architecture, the richness and variety of the 
£den, which surrounds it, preserve it from the specu- 
lations of avarice, or the projects of the' city Engi- 
neer ? 

13. Surely not ; the mound, that overlooks the har- 
hour, the gardens, that hang like those of Semiramis on 
the acclivities of the hill, the rich rooms, that are re- 
splendent with the paintings of her father, must give 
way, must be removed, must fall ; a new line must be 
drawn ; new streets must be formed ; new houses must 
be erected ; and a thousand children must play over 
the space, that now makes the daughter of Copely 
and her children happy ! 

14. Is it a new thing ? Who was more stable than 
Hancock ? Did he not find a diamond ? Did he not 
abandon the work shop of the stationer, and send his 
ships to every shore ? Did he not take his master's 
daughter to wife; even the wife, that he had rocked 
in the cradle ? And was not his young affection re- 
warded by love, by constancy, by a help mate, that 
seconded his industry and his benevolence to a good 
old age ? And was not she a mother to the poor, and 
an honour to the good? And were they not happy at 
home and respected, and revered as princes ? 

15. And did he not erect a mansion of stone, over- 
looking that common, which was never to be alienat- 
ed, for it was the common property, and the favourite 
field of the people ; and did he not plant trees, and 
lay out gardens ; and did not the people say : It is an 
ornament to the town, and shall never be removed ! 
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16. Did not the pulpit, from which the revered 
Whrtefield admonished and evangelized the multitude, 
pass from its outer court to the elevated spot on the 
lawn, and return to the shelter of its covert daily, 
and thus give an air of sanctity to the mansion ? 

17. And did not the mansion itself descend to the 
patriot of the revolution, with him to remain, distin- 
guished through a life of popularity, splendour, and 
magnificence ? 

18. And yet within a few years, has it not been a 
place for the show of wild beasts ? for a caravansary 
for travellers ? And has it not been mutilated, divid- 
ed, and alienated from his family? 

19. Surely the ravages of prosperity exceed those 
of natural decay ! But the prosperous gratify their 
taste, enlarge their gratifications, and use all the means, 
which the age affords. 

20. Another age destroys, but to improve; the 
magnificent is converted into the elegant, and what 
was appropriated to the pleasure of a few, contributes 
to the accommodation of thousands. 

21. All this were well, if the strong holds of fancy, 
if the objects, that attach the heart, were not eradi- 
cated by the plough of the improver ! 

22. How many have been made brave by the mar- 
ble promises of Westminster Abbey ! How many 
have beei\ solaced in prison, on desolate shores, amid 
war, and shipwreck and misfortune, by the recollec- 
tions, the hopes, the vivid impressions of the temples, 
the hills, the gardens, the fields, where youth had 
sported, friendship had resided, love had expanded, 
religion had solaced, and patriotism had invigorated ? 
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23. Not the wonders performed by the industry of 
China can estrange the heart of the Bostonian. 

24. In the splendid gardens of Asia, amid the de- 
lights of a classic region, among the valleys of the 
Appennines, beneath the shade of the olive, the orange 
and the myrtle of Andalusia, sailing on the bay of 
Naples, or through the leternal gaiety of Venetian 
canals, or inhaling the perfumes of Cintra, of the 
Gaudalquiver, or the Garonne, climbing the Alps of 
Switzerland or walking amidst the solemn grandeur 
of sepulchral monuments, or over the fields once 
ploughed by their Saxon ancestors, can they cease to 
compare their power over the fancy and the heart, 
with that of the mountains of their native country, 
her capacious and far stretching island-gemmed 
waters, theirbeauteous lawns, her hill-embosomed 
villages and towns ? 

25. In the midst of splendour these recollections 
cast a shade of subduing and pleasant melancholy ; 
and home becomes dearer by a thousand remembran- 
ces, that are associated with the monuments of art, 
or the striking and venerable objects of nature ; and 
not a hill can be removed, not a tree can be felled, 
but with them are destroyed the ties of some travel- 
ler's, or some young mariner's heart. 

26. And yet the palaces of the rich, the great, and 
the good ; the hills, and trees, and gardens that adorn, 
must give way to improvement ; progressive society 
is full of energy ; when it ceases to advance, it begins 
to deteriorate. 

27. Fanuiel, and Fanuiel alone, has left a hall to 
be remembered by. 

28. But Franklin trusted not to the l^ail fabrick^ 
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of brick and stone ; he planted his memorial in the 
infant bosom; and when the youths semi-annually 
contend for the token of his love, and inquire, i/vho 
was Franklin ? they learn that he was a sportive boy 
of their own school, who from being a printer, rose 
to be one of the first philosophers and statesmen of 
the revolutionary age, and that with his medals, he 
left this commentary ;—" That Drake, the greatest 
Admiral which £ngland produced, had a little coast- 
ing vessel given him as a reward of his fidelity while 
an apprentice ; which not only illustrates the private 
character of this brave man, but proves that virtue is 
the surest foundation, both of reputation and fortune^ 
and the first step to greatness is to be honest. That 
diligence in employments of less consequence, is the 
most successful introduction to greater enterprises." 

29. So I returned, pondering on the strange vicissi- 
tude of things ! 
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CHAPTER XL. 

1. Whether a man be wise and able, in varying his 
practical skill, to ^11 the useful purposes of society, 
depends much on the degree of cultivation he hath 
given to bis reasoning powers, and on forming the 
habits of his mind. 

2. Thus the labourer, who incessantly bends his 
body to the plough, and has no other concern than to 
turn a straight and even furrow, has less mental exer- 
cise, than the owner of the field, who has to observe 
the signs of the seasons, the nature of soil, the effects 
of manures, the changes of crops, the difference of 
seeds, the conversions of earth, and the probabilities 
of abundance or sterility in those productions, whence 
he may derive gain by providing, by a wise forecast, 
for the wants of other people. 

3. He, who worketh at the furnace, and diggeth the 
ore from the earth, and pileth on the coals, and when 
he hath smelted the metal, casteth it into pigs, hath 
far less exercise of mind, than the smith, who, after 
tempering the iron, worketh it into proper shape for 
the purpose to which it is designed ; whether it be 
for the use of the shipwright, or curious mechanism 
of the artist, or for the tough, and sharp, and polish- 
ed blade of the warrior. 

4. So the carpenter, who buildeth ships to traverse 
the vast ocean, has not merely to shape and put to- 
gether the timber, and the plank, and to annex the 
rudder, and erect the tall masts, according to the plan 
of the secretary or the owner $ for this might be ac- 
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Gomplished by him who worketh by the task for 
hire ; 

5. But he hath to consider the force and re- 
sistance of the sea, and to shape and proportion the 
sides, so as to bear the greatest burden, and cleave 
the waters with the greatest ease ; he hath to cal- 
culate the power requisite to guide the rudder, 
and the distance and height of the masts, haying 
constantly in his mind, that the lives of the mari- 
ners will depend, under God, upon the skill and faith- 
fulness, with which he finishes the ark, that is to 
launch, and sail upon that ocean, where no human 
help can be called in to remedy his defects. 

6. His reason, being thus always employed on im- 
portant affairs, is disciplined far beyond that of hjm, 
who boreth the trenail holes, or heweth the timber, 
faieth the plank, or dubbeth down the sides and the 
deck. 

7. Whether accident determine, or divine wisdom 
inspire, or the original construction of the brain fit it 
for peculiar purposes, the use or the neglect of the 
means of continuing, enlarging, disciplining, and skilful- 
ly applying the powers of the mind, causes the dif- 
ference between men, who have like opportunities for 
improvement. 

8. Why goeth the giant of the law to the abstract 
problems of Euclid ? Or why plungeth the mighty 
counsellor into the inexplicable mazes of metaphysics, 
every morning before they walk forth to the tribu- 
nal, there to astonish mankind with the subtlety, yet 
clearness of their arguments, or to delight them with 
the lucid order, the boundless comprehension, the un- 
expected illustration, the perspicuity, the magnifi- 
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cence, the copiousness, and the emphatic terseness of 
an eloquence, that all comprehend, and but few can 
conceive. 

9. Why? but knowing the full force and power of 
this discipline to banish every vague and irrelevant 
idea, to unravel the mazes that entangle, to dissipate 
the clouds that obsure, thej see order arise out of 
chaos ; ihej gather the rays, till with an intense blaze, 
the world of materials is illuminated, memory is sus- 
pended, imagination, all compact, sees all spread be- 
fore her, real, true, and living ; and the mind has only 
to select, apply, and enforce. 

10. What has become of your mathematics ? said 
one, to the greatest statesman of Europe : They have 
passed into my judgment; replied De Witt. And 
he, who under di£ferent circumstances, would have 
been a Newton, or a Bowditch, aft^r bending his 
mind a year to the intense study such calculations 
required, produced the perfect combination of me- 
chanic powers, in the machinery to make wool cards. 

11. And thus the master spirits of the ideal world, 
the Scots and the Byrons, like the Homers of old, 
play with the passions, the feelings, and the under- 
standings of us little mortals, who set gaping and 
admiring. 

12. One taketh the impression of all living things, 
groups and combines them with acquired skill, mingles 
colours, which our own natures supply, and sends them 
forth, as the creations of a supernatural mind. 

13. One, sitting like Jupiter, above the Greeks 
and Trojans, views with ine£fable composure the agi- 
tating scenes below ; and now in sport, and now in 
contempt, and now in pity, shews them their own 
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thoughts, their own actions, their own hearts^ their 
own passions, vivified by his lightning, or darkened 
by his frown, 

14. Another, rising on the wing of contemplation, 
penetrates to the majesty of the all perfect Archi- 
tect, unfolds the mysteries of the celestial abode, and 
opens hell itself to the terrified imagination of a trem- 
bling world. 

15. While another, catching the very essence of 
being, embodies new forms, and while he unravels 
the intricate folds of the human heart, traces and de- 
velopes the softest or the sternest passions ; like a 
master spirit transforms shadows to reality, and takes 
our willing souls through every scene of partycoloured 
life, and every land of fairy and of fancy ; yet, though 
powerful with the terrible, delighting amid all his sub- 
limity to rest and dwell on the tender and the benevo- 
lent, on every thing allied to humanity, and even cre- 
ating a feeling soul, in the impalpable and unsubstan- 
tial pageant of the air. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

1. And as Crosby went towards the market-house^ 
he met a man named Ezekiel, a reputable cordwaiuer, 
and dealer In leather, who accosted him and demand- 
ed, whether he went not to the poll of the ward 
meeting ? 

2. And he said, Why should I go thither, unless I 
were acquainted with the business to be transacted? 
What is it? 

3. Ezckiel answered, It is for the election of ward 
oflScers ; viz. a warden to preside, a clerk to record, 
and five inspectors to receive, sort and count the votes. 

4. And Crosby replied, that as such officers were 
not concerned in matters of police, and acted in open 
meeting under the eye of the assembly, no great evil 
could ensue, even should the choice be injudicious; 
and as he had to repair the damage done to his house 
by the late fire, though he held it to be the duty of 
every citizen to attend to the organization of the po- 
lice, from which he expected to derive protection, 
comfort, and security, this part of it was not so essen- 
tial, as to supersede his own domestic concerns. That 
if Fire wards were to be chosen to day, he would fore- 
go every thing to be at the meeting, as he had lately 
suffered enough to convince him, that experienced fire 
wards were as necessary to direct the use of proper 
means, and to arrest the progress of a conflagration, 
as skilful pilots were, to conduct a vessel through the 
breakers. 
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5. Upon which Ezekiel informed hini) that these 
were some of the officers, who were to be chosen, and 
offered him a ballot, containing the names of the can- 
didates. 

6. Walking forward, Crosby appeared to be musing 
for some time ; at length he said, I doubt whether I 
know what power the law has given to Fire wards, 
what is the duty to be performed, and what kind of 
men are most proper to possess that power, and to 
perform that duty. 

7. Why, answered Ezekiel ; The law gives them 
power to order any, and every citizen, to stand in the 
lanes, and hand the water buckets ; to work at the 
pumps, to descend into the dock and fill the buckets; 
to order the removal of gun powder, or any other very 
inflammable and dangerous article, and even to destroy 
it, without waiting to estimate its value ; to direct hous- 
es, or stores, or shops, or barns to be blown up or 
pulled down, in order to prevent the spreading of the 
conflagration. And their duty is, to repair with the 
badges of authority on the first alarm, to the spot 
where the fire rages, and to direct the engines where 
to be placed, and how to apply their force ; and to 
carry every other part of the authority into execution, 
according to the circumstances of the case ; and occa- 
sionally moving from place to place, in order to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of all the circumstances 
that may contribute to the better direction of all the 
means proper to arrest the fire, and to remain on 
their station, till it is subdued, and the danger over. 

8. Well, said Crosby, I did not consider that the 
power was so great, nor the duty so arduous; it is 
well for the community that such arbitrary power, 
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which suspends the rights of citizens over their own 
property contrary to the ordinary rules of law and 
the fixed principles of justice, should be of short du- 
ration ; but in cases of extreme exigency, the interest 
of the smaller, must always yield to the safety of the 
greater part of the community, and necessity suspends 
constitutional rights. It is well likewise for the fire ward, 
that the conflagration is soon over ; for great bodily fa- 
tigue and exposure to wet, and snow, and cold, continu- 
ed long would impair the health, and endanger the 
life of the most robust I can remember frequently 
seeing my neighbour, old Major Melville, returning 
in the morning from a fire at which he had been work- 
ing the whole of a cold, stormy, winter's night ; wet 
and with frozen locks, and shivering like a shipwreck- 
ed mariner. And poor Bray was so bewildered with 
cold after his great exertions in Pearl street, that he 
wandered up to Hunne well's instead of directing his 
steps homeward. It seems then, that a Fire ward 
should have a constitution, capable of bearing great 
fatigue, and exposure, and resolution to encounter 
some dangers. 

9. Surely, replied Ezekiel, a feeble or effeminate 
man, could not stand it. 

10. Hardihood and resolution then, are requisite 
qualities for a fire ward ! 

11. Undoubtedly. 

12. Mariners, and watchmen, and stage drivers, 
and such men as are habituated to fatigue, ^nd expos- 
ure, and danger, would perhaps be the best for the 
purpose. 

13. Mariners, and watchmen, and stage drivers ! 
Why not privateer's men, who would pull down hous- 
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es for the sake of plunder ? Mariners may have 
judgment and prudence enough to navigate a ship, and 
weather a gale ; but they would be water logged 
completely at a fire. 

14. But where all is hurry and confusion, as I have 
observed at a great fire, there seems to be no oppor- 
tunity to exercise judgment, nor any possibility of 
prudence. 

15. This very hurry, and apparent confusion, re- 
plied Ezekiel, render these qualities more necessary. 
Among a great multitude there are a thousand differ- 
ent minds, each of which would act according to his 
own opinion ; there would be a continual interference 
and a succession of counteracting movements ; and not 
the least dangerous would be the common idea, that 
the surest way to stop a fire was to pull down the walls 
of the burning, and tho$e of the neighbouring houses. 
Some young men at the last fire had placed the fire- 
hooks on the walls of a wooden house, and were cal- 
ling for help to give a strong push, when Melville 
despatched an alert brother fire warden to drive them 
from this intention ; knowing that the throwing on so 
much more combustible matter would increase and 
spread the flames, expose the sides of the contiguous 
buildings, and deprive the engine men of the screen, 
which the walls interposed between them and the fire, 
and thus drive them from their posts. And the conse- 
quence was, that when nobody saw any possibility of 
saving a whole range of wooden buildings, this one 
was completely consumed within itself, and little dam- 
age done to those immediately contiguous. 

16. In such times, said Crosby, it seems there must 
be a quick eye, a prompt judgment, and a rapid execu- 

11 
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fion. But after all, success depends on a good sup- 
ply of water, and one would think that such a multi- 
tude, as are instantly assembled at fires, have nothing 
to do but to fill and hand the buckets to the engines, 
and throw water on by hand, wherever they can apH 
proach. 

17. It is not the multitude, said Ezekiel, that do 
any good at a fire ; three quarters of them are in the 
way, and are mere spectators ; and it is generally 
very difiicult to form a lane, and more to keep it in 
order, when formed ; so much so that the fire ward has 
often to exert his authority to prevent its being brok- 
en up by desertion, to fill up its ranks by coer- 
cion, and sometimes to encounter rudeness, and in- 
sult ; and unless he be a man of some weight and char- 
acter, to hear sarcasm and ridicule, be mortified by 
the jest of his familiars, and have the boys pokeJUn at 
him ; all which lessens his authority, and produces dis- 
obedience to his orders. 

18. Men, then, said Crosby, who are intemperate, 
or who associate in grog shops, eating-cellars, or oth- 
er places, with those, who are low livedo though men 
of otherwise good characters, would not escape the 
jest and ridicule of the wanton youths, while men of 
contrary habits, of steady, sober, and respectable man- 
ners, would bear and exercise their authority with so 
much coolness, discretion and judgment, that the very 
mob would respect them, ^s much for their charac- 
ter, as for their authority. 

19. Certainly, said Ezekiel. 

20. But is there a necessity for their having, even 
for a short time, such a controul over property, as you 
say the law allows ? 
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2L Undoubtedly. And it admits of great abuse. 
Four or five of the inhabitants of — street had long 
wanted to have that old house, which stands at the 
corner, and which was inhabited by old persons, who 
were attached to the only property, that remained to 
them, removed. When the fire broke out in the next 
street, they ran to the Fire-ward, and requested his 
orders to pull down that house, lest the burning shin- . 
gles should lodge on the roof and spread the confla- 
gration along the street; but he, seeing no danger, 
refused his consent, and thus the object of their inter- 
ested motives was defeated. And such cases often 
occur. Besides, persons, who have no interest at 
stake, seem often to delight in wanton mischief; and 
a conflagration and the destruction of houses and prop- 
erty gives them rare sport, without being in the least 
conscious of any bad motive. 

22. Then, said Crosby, people who have houses 
and property are most anxious to suppress fire and to 
prevent its ravages ? 

23. Surely, said Ezekiel ; for what is more natural 
than to prevent calamities, to which one's self is ex- 
posed ; and to exert ourselves for those, who may be 
called upon to exert themselves for us ? 

24. Men, then, who own bouses, apd goods, and 
furniture ; in short, men, whose standing in life of ne- 
cessity makes them have a fellow feeling in the means 
of safety, are most to be depended upon ? 

25. Yes, said Ezekiel. 

26. Well, said Crosby, you have instructed me in 
the power and duty of Fire-wards, and that they 
ought to be men of good constitutions, of sound judg- 
ment, and great prudence, quick in discerning, and 
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prompt in executing ; possessed of such a weight of 
character, as commands respect, and of such substance, 
as gives a pledge to the public of their fellow feeling. 
If such men are on this ballot I will give them my 
suffrage. 

27. Why, answered Ezekiel, as to that, they are 
such, as our friends have determined upon, and we 
must go for the whole ticket, and not be too scrupu- 
lous. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

1. Happy must be that society, which never wit- 
nesseth party debate ! 

2. But such are the dreams of poets, they can im- 
agine states of society, that exist only in the brain. 

3. Man is a dependant being, and therefore to talk 
of independent members is absurd. 

4. Neither wealth, nor probity, nor eloquence, nor 
all united, can detach a man from associates ; and 
his associates constitute a party. It is the majority 
of his party, that imposes his creed. 

5. Party is the system of honest men, and the re- 
fuge of rogues. 

6. It is the standard under which good principles 
are arranged, and bad practices endured and justified. 

7. Without its assistance, ambition must be stifled, 
talents useless, integrity without influence. 

f 8. Hence there is nothing so charitable, as party 
spirit 
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9. It Is on a large scale an esprit du corps. It has 
a kind of community of sotd^ ivithout a community of 
goods ; and whatever of virtue attaches to its consti- 
tution, is miraculously communicated to all its mem- 
bers. 

10.' There is in it little inequality. It disdains per- 
sonal dignity ; it recognizes no distinction of merit. 

11. With these qualities, who does not see that it 
must cherish the most social spirit ? And so far from 
entering our doors to debate, if there be any talk at 
all, what room is there for any other topic ? 

12. Men always love to converse about what they 
are acquainted with ; hence the conversation must be 
political. 

13. And who is ignorant of the interest and anima- 
tion, that result from politics ? 

14. It suspends the sledge over the hissing anvil, — 
cools the goose of the tailor, — converts the lap-stone 
into a metaphor ; — it is the fountain of ideas. By 
night, it nourishes with suggestions ; by day, illumines 
with orations. 

15. Yet it has the manners and tastes of infancy ; 
for it is extremely attached to shows and pageants ; 
it delights in processions, and with its grave and sol- 
emn marches silences ridicule by exciting pity, and 
baffles irony by appealing to candour. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

!• Well, said Crosby, as he saw Freeman inspect- 
ing a new barrel, that stood at the cooper's door, do 
you like the cask, that you have been so critically in- 
specting ? 

> 2. It is a very fan* cask, said Freeman, but a little 
too thick in the bilge. 

3. Too thick in the bilge ! aye ! vociferated Clark, 
the master of the shop ; and pray how do you know 
any thing ^bout the bilge, or the head, or the staves, 
or any other part, who never handled an adze ? 

4. Can none but a cooper judge of a cask, demand- 
ed Crosby ? 

5. As to that, Master Crosby, said Clark, any 
man may determine whether a cask is tight or not, 
by putting water into it after it is finished ; he may 
likewise determine whether the joints are close, as 
the outer edges may meet, while the inner are far 
apart ; and in fact he may pronounce on its external 
appearance generally, but as to knowing whether the 
cask is well proportioned, made in a workman-like 
manner, and better shaped than any other, for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, Ldefy any man, who has 
not served his apprenticeship at the cooper's trade to . 
determine. 

6. Truly, said Crosby, I did not know that so much 
skill and knowledge were necessary to determine about 
the qualities of a beer barrel, but I see you are as 
jealous of the honour of your trade, as Newhall the 
bopt maker is of his ; for he told me the other day. 
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that none but a man of genius, could make a good 
pair of boots or shoes ; and that not half the boys, who 
served seven years at the trade, Vfrere found capable 
of exercising it in a masterly manner. And you, V 
suppose, Freeman, think something more is required 
for a joiner, than strength to saw a timber or plane 
a board. 

7. Judge of that, said Freeman, by just examining 
that house over the way, built by a gang of country 
carpenters, where no tool seems to have been used 
but a broad-axe ; the sides are not plumb, nor the 
sills level, and as for the roof, it is in hammocks. 

8. A carpenter then must serve a seven years' ap- 
prenticeship, to learn to use his tools skilfully, and to 
put together the several parts of a building with ex- 
actness and symmetry, according to the rules of pro- 
portion, and to finish it ojQT with great neatness ? 

9. Certainly, said Freeman, and seven years in the 
fullest employ, is hardly time enough to become com- 
pletely master of the whole art of carpentry ; and if 
a man is desirous of becoming a complete architect, 
he must spend considerable time afterward in learning 
the science of architecture, which includes a great part 
of geometry, drawing, and I may add painting, at least 
perspective and effect. 

10. Well, said Crosby, then he must learn arith- 
metic, and writing, and of course reading, as preparato- 
ry to his study of those things. 

11. Truly, said Freeman, land for other, even the 
meanest trades and purposes of life, arithmetic and 
writing are necessary ; but these are taught at the 
public schoold. 

12. Not always, said Crosby, for my nephew has 
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been at school four years, and cannot now make out a 
bill for two articles of cloth correctly, if at all ; and 
as for reading, he cannot read a paragraph in a news- 
paper, without pronouncing incorrectly, and thus spoil- 
ing the sense. 
J 13. The master then must be very ipi^competent* 

14. Why, I do not think the master is such a ge- 
nius, as Newhall deems necessary to make a good boot 
or shoe maker ; or as Clark holds to be competent 
to the science of barrel making; or as you think 
only capable of rising to the eminent rank of a mas- 
ter carpenter; still less, of an architect. 

15. But why do not the visitors of the school 
change the master } if he is thus incompetent, they 
must be very remiss in their duty, said all. 

16. Why perhaps, said Crosby, they are diffident of 
their own competency to judge of the talents of the 
master, or may attribute stupidity to the scholars, or 
set no great value on any possible attainment of lads 
at school. 

17. That cannot be, said Clark, for every citizen 
knows that the whole prosperity of after life usually 
depends on the education boys receive before they go 
to apprentice. When they are engaged in learning a 
trade, or become mariners, they have no time to learn 
to cypher, and to write, and to read ; besides, the 
very circumstance of their age makes them ashamed 
to acknowledge their deficiency, and thus deprives 
them of the means of acquiring these things. 

18. I do not know, said Crosby, how you will make 
it out, that a little cyphering, and writing, and read- 
ing, adds so much to the prosperity of after life. 
Cannot a man work on a farm, or in a mechanic's 
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dhop^ or HI a ship yard, w make a good sailor, and 
become a journeyman, or even a master, without, 
knowing either of these things ; and if he be industri- 
ous and have good habits, the want of these cannot 
prevent his becoming aforehand, and even rich. Ev- 
en Prince, the black servant of Dr. Carrent, who can 
neither read, write, nor cypher, has followed the sea 
since his master's death, and laid up a thousand dollars 
in the hands of his banker. 

19. I have heard, observed Clark, that the rulers 
in the old countries, laid it down as a maxim, that ig- 
norance secured obedience ; but late revolutions have 
proved, that such obedience is transferred from one 
leader to another, or from one mob to another, with 
perfect indifference as to the motives, or consequen- 
ces. While the enlightened people of our own coun- 
try passed through one revolution, and have made 
many changes in our political and civil affairs, as mat- 
ters of choice, resulting from a fair, and codi^ and 
general examination of the evils to be removed, and 
of the means and modes of rationally producing the 
greatest good. 

20. But, said Crosby, were not these things effected 
by great and superior minds ? by learned philosophers, 
like Franklin f by wise civillians like Adams ? by 
great and prudent warriors like Washington and Lin- 
coln? — by such men as King, and Gore, and Knox, 
a,nd Pickering, and Cabot, and a thousand other emi- 
nent statesmen ? 

21. And what made them great men, said Clark ? 
Who would have thought that some of them would 
display such abilities, that had seen them thumped 
about in the town school, as you and I were, by John- 

12 
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ny Tileston — What made them^ I say, but early 
education ? 

22. Why some of them, said Crosby, had a college 
educatioD. 

23. Well, replied Clark, but they could not have 
been admitted into college, unless they had been pre- 
pared to pass an examination, in the branches taught 
at schooL 

24. Why, said Crosby, some of those branches were 
formerly so little attended to at college, that I have 
heard an eminent Divine say that after he was an or- 
dained minister, he had to settle his doubts respecting 
English correctness in writing, by a recurrence to his 
Latin grammar rules. So that an admittance into col- 
lege affords no proof, that town schools furnished 
knowledge in all the branches now taught. 

25. It would have been better if they had, for then 
the letters of our ancient Selectmen, and of some of 
our nlilitary officers, would not have furnished such 
subjects of ridicule to the British officers. 

26. Had the writers of those letters, said Crosby, 
a college education ? 

27. No, s^id Clark ; Marshall was a tailor, Crabbe 
a mason, and Huckster a carpenter. 

28. But those trades, said Crosby, did not preclude 
them from learning to read and write properly ; and 
surely a man is not qualified to be a civil or military 
officer, unless he can hold a correspondence on the 
subjects that belong to his employment ; and that cor- 
respondence ought to be correct, both in language 
and sense, or very fatal errors and misunderstandings 
may arise between the parties, and even the interest 
and safety pf the state be put in jeopardy, by the 
blunder of a single officer. 
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29. These things were not attended to so much, 
formerly, said Clark, as they have been since the im- 
proved system has been introduced. Thirty years 
ago, when I went to school, we wrote two copies a 
day ; on Thursday spelt a few words, and all the 
reading occupied Saturday morning. The masters 
went on pretty much as they pleased, sought their 
own convenience, and were never inspected or exam- 
ined by any committee, but on Selectmien's day ; and 
all that the parents seemed to expect was, that their 
sons should be masters of a good hand writing. Why 
my boy Charles understands grammar, arithmetic, 
and geography better than any master who taught a 
town school at that time. — Here, Charles, show your 
writing, my lad. 

30. Very fine, very fine ! said Crosby ; and as to 
his reading ? 

31. Capital, capital ! said Clark ; he reads St Paul 
after the manner of Professor M c Kean ; so clear, 
so distinct, so emphatical, that he brings out more 
sense, than our parson himself 

32. The introduction of the present system, which 
puts the superintendence of the schools under visitors, 
who have the power to appoint masters, and authori- 
ty to direct the method of instruction, and who are 
capable of examining the progress and proficiency of 
the scholars, in every branch, has, you think, caused 
the great difference that is evident between the ac- 
quisitions of the present and former generations ? 

33. Beyond a doubt, said Clark. 

34. I confess, said Crosby, notwithstanding at our 
town meetings, we are sometimes scandalized by the 
foolish and blundering speeches or exclamations, of 
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some stragglers of the old school, or of no school, I 
have been wonderfully struck with the plain, manly^ 
and correct reasoning of men, who seem to attend to 
nothing but the business of their calling. Last year be-:; 
ing appointed on a committee of the town, respecting 
the alteration of the law, that prohibits the erection 
of wooden buildings, four persons being a deputation 
from the mechanics, explained the object of their pe-* 
tition, in so luminous a manner, with such sound sense, 
in such appropriate language, that it seemed to me, 
that nothing more was requisite to make any man elo- 
quent, than a perfect knowl^ge of his subject, a com- 
mon sense, active in weighing all its bearings, and 
drawing just conclusions, and the command of those 
plain and simple words, which convey the intended 
meaning, without embarrassment, or circumlocution- 
Could they have acquired that methodical xx\^xmer of 
stating the case, that power of inventing arguments, 
of bringing such striking illustrations, and of drawing 
so logically, such conclusions, and exhibiting the whole 
in such perspicuous and correct language, from an 
education of a town school only ? 

35. Certainly they did, said Clark, for J ^ and 

G ^, and P , and B ^ have not more natu- 
ral abilities than E*****, and a thousand others ; nay 
they have not half the ideas that E***** has, but 
then, like skilful mechanics, they can work in all the 
stuff they possess, to great advantage. 

36. But how can it be, said Crosby, that those who 
have the most ideas should not have the most know- 
ledge, and knowledge is power. Can a part be more 
than a whole ? 

37. Bless my soul ! said Clark, you make me im- 
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patient at your ignorance, Master Crotby ! Just asi it 
a man who had a whole cargo of staves from Carcdif 
na could make more and better casks, than one wha 
only worked up just what he spUt from the oak that 
he felled himself. 

38« Well, well, said Crosby, I see there is no beat** 
^RMK^ out of the opinion, that knowledge and skill 
in AH trade or art which a man professes constitutes 
hia whole merit, and power, and usefulness, in that 
trade or art. 

39. Exactly, exactly, said Clark. 

40. When young Francis exhibited that beautiful 
boat last year, which obtained for him one o||%be 
great prized that the Mechanic Association annAlttf 
award the best artists in their several trades, wei^ 
not the judges disinterested masters of vessels, or offi- 
cers of the navy ? 

41. By no means ; they were such itlen as Wade 
and Yendal, who, having learned the trade of the 
boat-builder, would at the first glance detect any de- 
fect, and distinguish every improvement. 

42. Then I suppose, said Crosby, that I must come 
to Mur conclusion, and not be a candidate for one of 
th^Khool committee, unless I understand grammar 
well enough to hear a recitation and examination in 
that branch! 

43. Why, you candot correct errors otherwise. 

44. And 1 must not only know how to read, but I 
must read well ? 

45. Yes, — my very girls think no person can read 
well, or understand what another reads, without know- 
ing perfectly well the sense of every word, and the em- 
phasis and cadence required, and which are often reg- 
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ulated by the ^^nexion and sense, and that gramniar 
'wwyith 'fn application to practice in reading, will furnish 
this knowledge. 

46. And this, I suppose, is the reason why J —9 

and P-^ , and G , and B appeared so well 

tefore the committee, as the papers they read seein- 
ti to be very different from the same papers Vfkk^ 
they left, and which were afterwards read b;^iir 
chairman; for I understand, though they had no 
greater advantages than others, they had more appli- 
cation, received more Franklin medals, and once were 
among the lads selected to dine with the fathers of 
fwn, at the annual public festival. But the bell 
us that the poll is about closing. 




CHAPTER XLVII. 

1. Who is he that descendeth from Pelham Hill^ 
on the grey prancing steed, the white foam of whose 
mouth is scattered by the wind^ like flakes of snqMlon 
the ever-green woods ? 

2. His bits are of silver, polished and resplendent; 
and his bridle is yellow as the pale crocus that adorn- 
eth the meadows. 

3. And he weareth upon his head a beaver of 
glossy black ; whose band is fastened by a golden 
buckle. 

4. Surely, surely, it is Jonathan of the mill-race, 
whom we deputed to be our agent in the great asseiii- 
bly that maketh the laws. 
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5. And when Jonathan bad descei^ed the hill, he 
espied David, who was his neighbour, and he hastened 
towards him, and saluted him, and said, ^ How are all 
my family, friend David ?" 

6. And David replied, they are all well ; and took 
bold of the snaffle rein to detain him, as he saw he 
was anxious to depart. 

7. And Jonathan said : I pray thee detain me no 
longer, for I have been absent two months, and yearn 
to meet my family. 

8. But David heeded him not, and still holding the 
horse by the head, cast his eyes on this side and that, 
and after examining his caparison, and feeling thd fine 
texture of his raiment, said unto him : " What wages 
have the assemblymen had this session ?" 

9. And Jonathan said : ^^ The same that have been 
voted for past years." 

10. And David cast in his mind the cost of his 
dress, and the furniture of his horse, even of his silver 
headed whip, and of his spurs, and of his saddle, and 
of his bridle, and likewise of his broadcloth coat, of 
his silken vest, of his richly wrought deer-skin panta- 
loons, and of his white topped boots, and of all his 
other garments ; and he said : ^^ Surely after paying 
for thy board, and for all these fine things, thou canst 
not bring home much money for thy family." 

10. And Jonathan said unto him : ^ Thou art a cu- 
rious man, and wantest to know the ways of other 
men." 

11. And David said : ^^ Nay, I am not curious as a 
man and a neighbour, but as one of thy constituents, 
I own that I would learn whether the money with 
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\ivhich we are taxed is husbanded with ecofiomTt or 
distributed with profusion. 

12. And Jonathan remembered the sayings of Jo- 
siah the openhearted, how that embarrassment and 
suspicion always followed secrecy and reserve, but 
that confidence and reputation attended upon a frank 
and straight forward course. 

13. And he said : As f know that thou art a man 
of wisdom, and honest, and kind ; and art moreover a 
public spirited! man, and would not that any suspicion 
should be thrown upon the integrity of the Legisla- 
ture, I will tell thee. « 

14. I had obtained leave of absence on Monday, 
and had requested the landlord to make up my bill (o 
Thursday morning, at which time I intended to de- 
part. 

15. I was sitting alone over a small fire one even^ 
ing, musing upon the figures that arose and vanished 
in the white coals, when with my stick I noted down 
in the dust that rested upon the hearth the amount 
of my pay, and the deduction of my expenses, and to 
my surprise and mortification found that I could not 
gratify my wife and children with so many new arti- 
cles of dress as they usually expected ; and in short, 
that after reserving enough to pay charges upon the 
road, I could only spare the cost of one blue gingham 
gown for my wife. 

16. While I was thus calculating and ruminating, a 
knock at the door announced a visitor, whom I bid 
come in. 

17. Rising from my seat on the appearance of a 
stranger who wore the dress and seemed to have the 
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courteous manners of a gentleman, I invited him to be 
seated. 

18. After the usual salutations, the little man said 
to me : ^^ My business is with 'Squire Sprat t ; are you 
the gentleman, Sir?" 

19. " My name," I replied, " is Spratt." 

20. '^ Do you intend to fill up the whole number of 
shares, for which you have subscribed in the new 
bank. Sir?" 

21. To whom, being not a little startled at the 
mention of a bank, I answered, ^^ I am not a subscri- 
ber to this, or any other bank. Sir." 

22. ^^ Your name," he replied, ^' is upon the list for 
30 shares, and it must have been put down by your- 
self, or by some friend, who probably knew your in- 
tention." 

23. ^^ Indeed Sir, I tell you I have not subscribed; 
and no friend, who knew my circumstances, would 
ever have supposed that I intended to engage for 
what it was not in my power to fulfil." 

24. Indeed ! replied the man, in apparent surprise, 
^< there must be some mistake in this business, which 
I sincerely regret, as I came by the request of one of 
your friends, who was desirous that you should have 
the benefit of the three hundred dollars, which the 
right of subscription is worth." 

25. " How Sir ?" said I, surprised in my turn. 

26. ^^ If you had the right of filling up those shares, 
you would have the rightof transferring them, and on 
signing this paper, (taking out a strip of paper at the 
same time, and spreading it before me,) I would have 
given you three hundred dollars ;" (displaying a bun- 

13 
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^le of b&nk oot^s ;) ^' but i$ th^re another person, 
bearing the same name, in the Assembly ?" 

27. " There la no person bearing the same name/' 

28. " Then sir," continued he, ^ I must still thinks 
that some friend has subscribed for you, and at any 
rate, I am perfectly willing to take the risque of the 
transference of all your right ; or in other words, that 
you merely relinquish any claim you may have by vir- 
tue of the name being on the list, whether it be done 
by yourself, or any other person; and if you will 
sign this pimple transference, I am willing to transfer 
to you these three hundred dollars." 

29. ^' Friend," I repeated, ^* I have told you that 1 
never had, nor do I expect ever to have, any concern 
with any banki and if I took your money, I could give 

you no equivalent." 

30f ^' Well, well," said he, with great coolness and 
indifference ; '^ I mqst request you to think upon the 
subject ; but I must now take leave, as I have five 
gentlemen to visit uppo the same business, neither of 
whomi J suppose, know any thing of their being 
pn th? list pf subscribers or stockholder^." And Po 
paying he was about to depart, when I requested tq 
be informed of the names of the five. 

31, **Sir," said he, *'they are men of great worth 
and integrity, as you will acknowledge, when yoii 
know their nances. There is Major General Pike- 
staff, so noted for his liberality on parade days ; he is 
down for fifty shares." 

'' Peacon Coppleton, the zealous promoter of mis- 
sions for the conversion of the Hindoo^, he ha3 forty 
shares attached to his name. 

" 'Squire Milton, whom you know to be a most ar- 
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dent patriot, atid a very powerful declaimer in county 
conventions, against arbitrary imposition^ and unequal 
tates ; h€^ has thirty shares. 

^^ Colonel SicktofT, a man who shudders at the de<« 
generacy of the times, and predicts a total abolition 
of moral laws ; he likewise has thirty shares. 

"Captain Fichlow has thirty shares, he is well 
known, as a diligent reporter of breaches of the 
license law.'' 

32. Having given this information, he departed. 

33. There was something so inscrutable in all this 
business, that I was exceedingly puzzled, and could 
scarcely sleep. 

34. As soon as breakfast was over, a considerable 
bustle arose in the room, and the boarders all rushed 
towards the windows; when stepping to the door, to 
ascertain the cause of the commotion, I beheld thd 
member from I , just in the act of mounting his 
horse, where his large saddle bag was already placed ; 
and on inquiry found that he left the Assembly House 
last evening, in great indignation, declaring that he 
would never set foot in it again. 

35. It appeared that he had long witnessed with 
alarm the means taken by the interested, to obtain 
grants for canals, bridges, roads, banks, and other cor^ 
porations. 

36. For besides interesting members in these cor^- 
porations, it had long been the practice of the great 
men of the capital, to make splendid dinners, where, 
by the richness andvariety of the feast, the copioud 
and delicious wines, and a free, fascinating, and accom^' 
plished discourse, they not only removed objections, 
but really made it almost impossible to be so uncour« 
teous, as to withhold assent from their petitions. 
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37.* In the midst of this bustle, my little broker 
returned, and going with me to my room, requested 
to know, if I had considered of his proposal ; at the 
same time informing me, that all the five persons he 
mentioned last evening had agreed to his wishes ; and 
^ then taking out his pocket book, displayed the receipt 
of each of them, for the sums to which their shares 
amounted, at ten dollars for each. 

38. Thus finding that others were deriving an ad- 
vantage from what was no act of their own, and re- 
flecting besides, that these were old members, whom 
I ought to consider as wiser men than myself, and that 
I, who was young in the business of Legislation, was 
ignorant of that policy, by which great public good is 
often produced ; 

39. Having moreover, a confidence in the purity of 
their motives, though to me inscrutable, and that a 
precedent, supported by such respectable names, was 
of itself of great authority, I complied with his re- 
quest, signed the paper, and received the three hun- 
dred dollars ; — and now you have the whole story. 

40. " And," said David, " did you vote for the bill ?'' 

41. " No ; I will tell you how it was. I could do 
nothing less than appear in my seat agreeably to his de- 
sire, at the time the question on the passage of the 
bill was to be taken ; but as soon as it was read, a 

member from P arose, and in the course of a 

very eloquent argument against the bill, made some 
insinuations, which called up one of the orators of the 
Capital, who vehemently cried out order! order! 
and said the gentleman had accused the members of 
that House, of bribery,' and corruption; on which, a 
dozen others sprang on their feet, and begged that 
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the member from P might proceed, and if any 

evidence was wanted, they pledged themselves to 
produce it ; a great tumult immediately ensued, in the 
midst of which, disliking commotion of any kind, like 
Cleopatra's pilot, / cut and ran.^^ 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

1. Oh, that the Queen of the North might be seen 
on the banks of the river Charles, as when she com- 
manded the carpenters to put away their axes and 
repair to the hall in which their freedom was to be 
asserted ; as when s^e counteracted the orders of the 
Captain, and said ; *^ Thy ship shall not float on the 
river to dav !" 

2. The flag was on the stern post, and the bottle 
was hung at the bow ; the guests had begun to assem- 
ble on the deck ; the maidens had filled the windows, 
and the youth were seated on the roofs of the houses, 
for the launching had caused the school hour to be 
shortened, and the multitude hastened to the show. 

3. The spirit of the mother was transmitted to the 
daughters, and they trod in her steps. 

4. A chain was drawn^ across the harbour, even 
from the beach of Alderton, to the iron rocks of Na- - 
hant ; an interdict was laid upon the tides ; the pilot 
no longer lifted his glass to the ocean; no flag was 
hoisted upon the signal staff; neither was the buoy 
sunk, nor the beacon lighted; for the ships came not 
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near, but turned their prows while afar off, to the 
East^ and to the South. 

5. The grass sprung up among the pavements, and 
the wharves shot forth with pasturage. 

6. And the poor man, and the labourer, could not 
let themselves for hire. 

7. Then the fathers of the town came together, 
and consulted and inquired what should be done; and 
they devised various means, for the employment of 
the people. 

8. And they received gifts from abroad, and they 
assessed taxes as long as they could be borne, and 
they borrowed money of those that were rich, and 
they said ; " We will repay it when the times change 
for the better, but if the times do not change for the 
better, then must there be one general participation 
of all that has been gathered before/' 

9. And they mustered the people that had no em« 
ployment, and they divided them into companies, and 
appointed them leaders. 

10. Men of cheerful hearts, strong hands, and ar^ 
dent souls ; and they said unto the leaders ; ^' Assem* 
ble your companies in the morning, and lead them to 
the clay banks at the south, even on the Isthmus, and 
and there make bricks, and cast up a dyke. 

1 1. And they did so every day. 

12. And the daughters of the Queen of the North 
and their companions baked bread, and dressed meats, 
and loaded the waggons, and sent, and distributed the 
provisions among the people. 

13. Again, when all the young men were gone to 
the battle, when no energy remained in the govem* 
ment, and the law was uncertain and slack, did dot 
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despair, and a zeal for the people drive them to acts 
of violence, which their own sense of right would, in 
more settled times, have reprobated ? 

14 For they seized upon the goods of the peacea-^ 
ble man, and the merchant, and they delivered them 
over to the public agents, to be sold and distributed 
in limited measure, for a stated price. 

15. The single daughter of fourscore and ten rest* 
eth upon her staff, but the spirit of the race is ex- 
tinct. 

16. There is none to put a foot upon the hill, and 
to forbid its being levelled to the river ; there is none 
to claim the benefit of its mountain air, its verdant 
walks, its commanding prospects, its social seats. 

17. With the spade and the mattock they pierce 
the hard earth ; with the beam and the wedge they 
cleave it, as the men of Weymouth cleave the great 
rocks ; they undermine it as the engineer undermin- 
eth the battlements of a besieged town. 

IS. The bones of the ancients are disturbed in the 
repose of the tombs ; for they say : ^* Even the river 
must yield up its bed to the population of the north, 
as the marshes have yielded to that of the south, and 
as the centre has substituted dry land and commodi* 
ous houses for the water of the basin*" 

19. Nor w31 there be a stop till the daughters of 
Charlestown and of Cambridge salute the daughters 
of the City, standing on dry land on each side of the 
narrow channel. 

20. Nature can oppose no obstacles, which wealth 
and enterprise cannot overcome ; and though the 
people said ; ^^ Uriah shall fail in his projects," they 
prophesied not rightly, for the magnificent causeway. 
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with its solid walls, and stupendous water gates, 
which seemed to be an undertaking for the builders 
of the pyramids of Egypt, or of the aqueducts and 
sewers of Rome, has been perfected, and now for the 
first time, through a broad avenue, the citizens resort 
to the blooming orchards of Brookline, and sport in 
the shady walks and on the lofty hills which adorn 
the landscape on the west. 



CHAPTER L. . 

1. And the interdict began on the first of June, 

1774, and continued until the nineteenth of April, 

1775. And the vessels that sailed on the ocean ceas- 
ed to give employment and to bring and carry mer- 
chandize. 

2. The sound of the axe and the hammer was not 
heard; the roofs of houses fell in for want of 
supporters; the pump held no water; the masts, 
broken by the wind, hung shivering in the air ; the 
pavement rolled for want of gravel, and every thing 
began to wear the mark of desolation. 

3. For the people said, ^ Of what service is it to 
repair, while there is no seeing the end, nor into what 
land we may be forced.'' 

4. But the people of the whole land sent unto them 
and said ; " Be not discouraged ; ye are the front, the 
bulwark of the land; is there not a fair country 
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around and beyond you ? We will give you of our 
own goods, and our lands ; our strength shall be with 
you, and your fate shall be our fate." 

5. And the fathers of the town said to the people ; 
** Arise, and let each one perforin what he is able in 
his own trade, and we will supply him with materials, 
and he shall receive provisions for himself and house- 
hold, from .the stores which our friends will furnish; 
two thirds of his wages shall be given him in stock, 
and one third in money."' 

6. ^'And we will repair the public buildings, and 
we will build small vessels, to give employment to 
the carpenters, and for other trades we will make 
provision." • 

7. So they chose persons of integrity and spirit, 
who required nothing for their services, to receive 
the gifts of their friends, and to lay out the work, and 
to distribute materials, and to order, and pay for the 
labour of the people. 

8. And agreed with the town of Milton, and sent 
carpenters into the forests, and along the sides of the 
Blue Mountains, and chose suitable trees, and felled 
them, and brought them into the town. 

9. And the sea-port towns said ; *' Let the ves- 
sels which bring your provisions, and goods from afar, 
unlade and deposite them with us, without charge." 
And they did so. 

10. And the little towns of Wrentham and Groton, 
and Peppercll, and Charlemont, set the example and 
sent corn and rye. 

11. And Shrewsbury, and Beverly, and Lenox, 

sent money. 

14 
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12. And Marblehead also sent money, and a great 
store of fish and oil. ^ 

13. And this was in the first month. 

14. After which all the places in New England sent 
corn, and cattle, and money, according to their sever- 
al abilities. 

15. And the Union Club, of nineteen young men of 
Salem, sent 401. in money, a large sum in those days, 
for it was equal to the day's labour of three hundred 
men. 

16. And all the churches of Salem likewise gath- 
ered money to a large amount, as did those of New- 
buryport, and Manchester, and Kittery, and many 
others. • 

17. And the nearer towns sent wood and vegeta- 
bles. 

18. And the Indians of Mashpee gathered their 
mite, even sixteen shillings, and sent it in. 

19. And from Connecticut cdme money, and com, 
to a great amount, and sheep, and oxen, and beans, 
and peas, and cheese, and shoes. 

20. And from South Carolina came one hundred 
and ten bags of rice ; and from Charleston only, came 
$5000 in money. 

21. And from Pennsylvania came fine flour in bar- 
rels, to a great amount, besides money. 

22. And from Delaware came likewise money and 
fine flour. 

23. And from Maryland came money, and corn, 
and bread. 

24. And from North Carolina came money, and 
pork, and flour, and rice, and corn. 
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25. And from New Hampshire, large sums of mo- 
ney, and sheep, and cattle, and peas. 

26. And from Virginia, much money, and maize, 
and flour, and wheat, and pork, and peas, and butter, 
and bread. 

27. And from Quebec, one thousand and fifty six 
bushels of wheat. 

28. And from Montreal, lOOl. in money. 

29. And from Rhode Island, 3631. in money, eight 
hundred and twenty iQve sheep, thirteen oxen, and one 
pair of shoes. 

30. And from New Jersey, 5941. in money, and 
corn, and flour. 

31. And from New York, great quantities of flour, 
and of corn, and of butter, and pf pork, and of bread, 
and of iron. 

32. And from Georgia, 1621. in money. 

33. And from Dominica and Barbadoes, money and 
cocoa. 

34. And from London, 141. ; and from Mary Brad- 
ley, of Kensington 71. ; and from the Society for sup- 
porting the Bill of Rights in London, 1331. 6s. 8d. 

35. And the people of every description sent in 
goods according to their ability ; some, a division of 
their skeins of yarn, and others, the cloth of many 
looms. 

36. And all those things which could be used were 
distributed in kind ; and those which were not useful 
were sold for the benejQt of the poor. 

37. And there was an opening of all hearts, both 
of those who gave, and of those who received ; and 
the people of the metropolis said, " We and our chil- 
dren will hold your kindness in lasting remembrance." 
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38. And this state of things continued eleven 
months, even until the battle of Lexington, on the 
nineteenth of April, 1775, when the gates were clos- 
ed, and it became a besieged garrison. 

39. Now after this the poor were put into boats, 
and carried and landed at Chelsea, that they might 
not die for want ; for the provision failed, for the few 
that remained. 

40. And the enemy pulled down many houses and 
churches, and converted the sanctuary called the Old 
South into a riding school for their troopers, and dis* 
persed and destroyed the books of former times, 
which father Prince had collected from all the world, 
and placed in its tower; but the journal of the first 
dap of the Pilgrims, [n the hand writing of the first 
governor Winthrop, was preserved among the rub- 
bish. 

41. And after the end of the siege of another elev- 
en months, the town was evacuated, and the greeting 
of friends returning from dispersion was as though 
they had been delirious with joy. 

42. And the churches were again opened, and the 
schools were reestablished. 
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CHAPTER LI I. 

4 

L Poets are generally antiquaries ; and antiquaries 
inay be said to be poets, for they live in the regions 
of imagination. 

2. If we look for the real good, which the pursuits 
of one half of mankind produce, we cannot find much ; 
but if we look at what the other half acquire, we 
condemn the labour as unworthy a rational mind. 

3. Ambition every one but the successful censures 
as a vice. 

4. Wealth never satisfies, while it renders the vo- 
tary despicable, by its increasing avidity. 

5. Love is a "fever of the mad," and what any 
one would fly from, if left by fate to his own choice. 

6. Knowledge brings us acquainted with men's 
follies, and with the inconsistencies of that mankind, 
of which we are particles. 

7. Science makes us conscious of our own vanity 
and weakness. 

8. Thus ambition, wealth, love, knowledge/science, 
have nothing in themselves, that content the mind of 
the world. 

9. And yet these are the principal things, which 
men in all ages have agreed to denominate substan- 
tial goods, and to pursue with persevering industry. 

10. When the hive is too populous, a stronger par- 
ty drives out the weaker, who are dispersed to seek 
new abodes, and build up a new community. 

1 1. So when a nation becomes too numerous, some 
foreign or domestic power drives asunder the city 
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gates, and scatters the multitude over the larger 
world. 

12. The Bee forgets that he had ancestors who 
fed him with nectar, and nourished him in the reces- 
ses of a palace. 

13. But the colony of men are no sooner comforta- 
bly settled, and become warm in their seats, than they 
are curious to know in what manner their progenitors 
walked, sat, rode, slept, and performed all the small 
mechanisms of life. 

14. These particulars cannot, they think, be known, 
without a knowledge of the utensils that assisted in 
the performance of the several acts. For wiiat satis- 
faction to know what they ate, without knowing how 
they ate ! 

15. Of what forms were their gridirons, their stew 
pans, their kettles, and vessels of every kind ? Nor 
was it less desirable to know whether they had bed- 
steads on an inclined plane, or horizontal ; whether 
they had warming pans, and other conveniences ? 

16. It seems not to have occurred to them, that 
the art of cooking and of dressing are almost as natu- 
ral to man, as the habit of sleeping ; and that as men 
always were nourished by the same viands, and their 
wants continue the same, common use, common arts, 
and common utensils, will continue attached to the 
people, how great soever their dispersion, with some 
occasional change and diversity of mode. 

17. Happily, nature has made provision for this 
hungry curiosity, by depositing a few cities, with all 
their furniture, machines and utensils, in her cabi- 
nets of lava, which, after the lapse of ages, are opened 
for inspection. 
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18. The several articles thus preserved, though 
manufactured ten or fifteen centuries ago, are found 
to be similar in principle and use, with those of the 
present day ; often more simple, and of a different 
modification. 

19. As the knowledge of .antiquity constitutes in 
modern times a part of what is called learning, it af- 
fords to the Antiquary a fine opportunity of exerting 
the power of imagination, and thus rivalling, if not 
excelling his poetic brethren of the Lyre. 

20. While the Poet works upon the images of 
things, and gives to them locality and name, the Anti- 
quary is employed on sometliing substantial, definite 
and tangible. 

21. The Poet waits for the inspiration of genius, 
and then his enthusiasm is transient, and his illumina- 
tion soon extinguished. The Antiquarian strikes light 
from every fragment, and finds his path grow lumi- 
nous as he advances. 

22. The highest effort of genius is the invention of 
fable. But he who invents, is not always happy in the 
distribution of parts ; the choice of expression ; the 
charm of taste ; and the best efforts of genius, in or- 
der to. please, must stoop to the mechanism of art. 

23. But, what is genius, but the patient investiga- 
tion of ideal and substantial forms ? The attitude, 
the dress, the harmony of movement, and all the at- 
tractive combinations of poetry, must aid in fixing, in 
adorning, and setting off the image. 

24. Hence, whether the poet range over existing 
things, or embody features from imaginary worlds ; 
whether he narrate a great action; depict character ; 
describe natural scenery ; or delineate the mazes of 
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passion, his Ideas must all find a prototype among the 
rubbish of that world, which he dreams of soaring 
beyond. 

25. Who can retain the fragrance of the departed 
rose ? Who drink the vapour of the stream that is 
past ? or warm himself at the mirror's reflected fire ? 

26. But the developement of the Antiquary is the 
result of consummate patience, exercised on pre-exist- 
ing forms. 

27. Indications that urge to further pursuit, ar- 
rangement and classification, belong to invention, as 
they are among pure intellectual exertions. 

28. The power of discrimination, which is perfected 
by exercise, evolves order and harmony ; and the 
contemplation of the variety and beauty of objects, 
while it is appropriate, generates a graceful and pic^ 
turesque description, and gives to us the result of the 
united power of genius that prompted, of patience 
that supported, and of taste that combined. 

29. The shields, which Homer and Virgil have so 
charmingly described, were handed to them by the 
Antiquary. The most poetic descriptions of ^'Darwin 
are derived from his intimate knowledge and actual 
inspection of the machinery of the arts. And the au- 
thor of the " Love's of the Triangles," would not have 
been such a poet, upless Geometry had furnished him 
with figures and diagrams. 

30. Antiquaries bring to light objects, which the 
Poet has only to dress and adorn; movements, which 
he is to modulate, and attitudes, which he is to har- 
monize. If you allow to the Poet the honour of 
breathing life into the statue, you must award to the 
Antiquary the glory of presenting the statue to bis 
embrace. 
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31. The descriptions of poetry are like flowers de- 
tached from the parent tree. "The pleasure they af- 
ford is limited to their deh'cate texture, their colour, 
and odour, or the ingenuity, by which they are ar» 
ranged. 

32. But when seen in their natural situation, con- 
nected with expanded foliage, glowing amid surround- 
ing forests, and undulating with a living community, 
we feel a degree of animation, which no assemblage 
of imagery could produce. 

33« Hence no description can so fill the mind, as 
the actual view of the chair on which Caesar exhibit- 
ed himself with splendour to the Roman people. 

34. Can we realize^tho luxury of the Romans, from 
the caricatures of Juvenal so well, as from an inspec- 
tion of the gridirons, the sauce-pans from which the 
tables of Apicius were furnished with the dainties of 
larks' tongues, and bellies of grasshoppers ? 

35. When we see the couches on which the recum- 
bent knights indolently reposed, at a Barbecue, and 
handle the cups from which they pledged their mis- 
tresses, we no longer wonder that Cato was caught 
napping, after an evening of hilarity. 

36. The more massy and rough antiquities afford 
some, but the lighter- and more polished, abundant 
scope, for the exercise of that fancy, which the Anti- 
quary has in common with the poet. 

37. If the cup or the vase be plain, and apparent- 
ly unadorned, it has the chaste simplicity of a classic 
age, when utility rather than splendour characteriz- 
ed the works of art, and the productions of inte^leci 

38. If it be highly adorned, it is considered as% 
precious relic of a polished period, when the world 

15 
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was astonished with a constellation of talents, commu- 
nicating light to each other. 

39. But if it retain only faint impressions of figures^ 
groups and hieroglyphics, what a precious subject for 
investigation ! and how many arts, how many analo- 
gies from nature, and what a field is opened for the 
exercise of the highest capacity ,to supply deficiencies, 
to fill up the niches, to produce, to swell, to round the 
figures! 

40. But above all, the amazing extent of genius 
is shadowed out, if not directly traced, in the expres- 
sion of mind, which the artist has impressed. 

41. The curvature of the handle has a grace wor- 
thy the delineator of the fli^ipg locks of a Veous. 
The Boss allegorizes the fecundity of Ceres. The 
foot is not only an emblem of stability, but it gives the 
determined grasp of the Olympian Eagle. And Bac- 
chus, in his happiest moments of festivity, could not 
have twined a wreath with such grace, as the con- 
ception of the artist has lightly attached to the rim 
of the beaker. 

42. Nay, the more common articles, have an appro- 
priate character. The medal and the coin present 
the physiognomy And the contour of the man himself. 

43. That bronze vessel may have been Caesar's 
camp kettle. What a treasure ! It has boiled bis 
soup on the site of Seville, and visited London, when 
London was a village ! It became the property of Au- 
gustus ; — Virgil and Horace thence drank inspiration. 

44. That bowl has been filled with Falernian, per- 
h^iB of the vintage of Scipio. How precious is the 
cRiy! now admirable its shape ! how delicate its orna- 
ments ! how inviting its capacity ! 
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45. Chinese Porcelain, Suave manufactoiy, eveti 
Wedgewood's, with all their exquisite workmanships 
suffer by comparison. Watts and Bolton, what are 
your medals, your machines ? Will posterity say as 
much of you ? No, no. To be inspirers of the anti- 
quary, your London must be sunk — lie ten centuries 
in oblivion, and then be opened to recommence the 
age of learning. And though we may <;ontinue on this 
side of the Atlantic, all the models you fabricate, yet 
what has been buried one thousand years will be con- 
sidered as separated and set apart for the contempla- 
tion of genius, for the appropriate province of ima- 
gination, for the astoD^ibment of the world, and the 
employment of future ages to investigate. 

46. In the exact sciences, in rhetorick, in moral phi- 
losophy, in every other intellectual pursuit, a certain 
conformity to analogy, an adherence to rules, is re- 
quired. 

47. But in Poetry and Antiquities the power of 
creating has abundant scope and exercise. And there 
is little difference if^the efforts of intellect, or imagina* 
tion, whether it expatiate on the future, or burrov^ 
among the past. 

48. The origin of the idea is in sense ; the expan- 
sion, the form, the splendour of colouring, and all the 
dress of language, are the poet's ; the figure, the use, 
the costume, are the Antiquary's. They are both 
children of fancy, and delight themselves and the 
world by pictures, never seen but on their canvass, and 
pleasures never realized without their guidance. Thus 
the body is cheated of its pain, and the mind exalted 
to ecstacy. 

49. What stores of poetry are made by the illus- 
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trious printer of Worcester, and the venerable Anti* 
quarjr of High street ! There shall the future Cleish- 
bothams find the eye-glass to explore the chamber of 
the past, and the clue that shall lead them through 
the labyrinth of characters and events. 

50. The relics of King Phih'p are sculptures of 
savage life, in high relief; the school room of Madam 
Phipps displays to him the treasures of the galleonsy 
the court of William and Mary, the estrangement of 
witchcraft, the spirit of the age. 

51. The Charter street house makes liim to walk 
with Ned Low, the pirate, through the splendid paint- 
ings that adorn the mansion oyj^- his master Clark, in 
Garden court ; or, as I see him now in a dark night 
venturing from his garret and walking on Battery wharf 
with Newman the merchant, and recognized and start- 
led by Deby Clouston; and even the fragment of the 
wishing rock, round which, till the sacriligious hand 
of improvement destroyed it, the maidens circled on 
May morning, shall picture to his miiul's eye the 
lovely race of the progenitors i# all those graceful 
and beautiful visions, that now pass in review on pa- 
rade days! 

52. Go on, go on ! ye silent providers for future 
ages ; ye lay up treasures, imperishable treasures, 
which besides nourishing the Livys and the Humes that 
are to come, will furnish food for the imagination of 
the Shakspeares and the Mil tons, the Feildings 
and the Scotts, who delight to win mankind to good- 
ness, by the exposure of bad passions, contrasted with 
whatever is amiable, graceful, lovely, benevolent and 
useful in man, in a manner so charming, as to arrest 
the attention of the thoughtless, and so familiar, as to 
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become domesticated at the family hearth of thd 
considerate* n 

53. There is not aPtwig of the present, but ivhat 
may raise agreeable associations, and excite to lauda- 
ble emulation in the future ; but what may become 
the birch of vice, or ornament the pleasure grounds 
of virtue ; but what may assist the delineations of the 
historian, furnish useful hints for the speculation of 
the' philosopher, supply incidents to the novelist, 
and adorn the pages of the imaginative, who endea* 
Tour to purify and augment the sources of innocent 
pleasure. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

h Now about the time that Gage the royal gover- 
nor arrived, the sect of Universalists began to be 
known in Boston. 

2. For it was noised abroad that a preacher of 
their doctrine, named Murray, encouraged by certain 
pious and benevolent men and women, to whom he 
had expounded the scripture in private, would deliver 
his opinions from the pulpit in the church in School 
street. 

3. Now the church in School street was an old and 
a small building, having been erected soon after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1686, by the Hu- 
gonots who fled from the persecution of France. 

4. But it had passed from the descendants of the 
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French to certain separatists, who now sat under the 
instruction of the venerable Crosweik 

5. And some of his people ^dboming converts to 
the new doctrine opened the doors and admitted all 
that were curious to hear into the house, while Mur- 
ray occupied the pulpit. 

6. Now Murray was gifted with a popular elo- 
quence, which, together with a corresponding action^ 
and a peculiar aptness in illustrating his doctrine by 
familiar imagery, and the striking application of com- 
mon facts and lively anecdotes, attracted a full audi- 
ence. 

7. And when he had finished his discourse, the 
venerable pastor, filled with zeal for the doctrines 
delivered by the fathers, arose to reason concerning 
the explanation given to the scriptures, andto per- 
suade the people to stand by their ancient faith ; but 
the inattention and tumult of the multitude reduced 
him to silence. 

8. But the Universalist having signified his desire 
to understand and answer the objections of his oppo- 
nents, on another evening the house was so excessive- 
ly crowded, that the walls began to crack, and new 
supporters were put under the gallery. 

9. And together with the Pastor there came into 
the assembly one of the ministers of the church call- 
ed the Old South. 

10. And the minister Bacon^ leaving the method 
of his great namesake for those political occasions 
which engaged his mind and talents, when afterwards 
for twenty years he bore great sway in the civil af- 
fairs of the State, reasoned under the influence and 
in the manner of the great Jonathan Edwards. 
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11. For when the Universalist had concluded, the 
champion of orthodoxy arose and stated his positions^ 
and proceeded to establis|;i bjr sound logical argumen- 
tation those theological conclusions, which were direct- 
ly contrary to the conclusions of the preacher. 

12. But the Universalist, appealing from the con- 
clusions of a laboured and intricate logic to the con- 
clusions of a popular common sense ; applying ridicule 
as a test of truth ; and by drawing ludicrous pictures 
of the imaginary absurdities to which such doctrines 
woqld lead, drew after him the majority of the au- 
dience. 

13. From this time he continued to preach in pri- 
vate houses till Varnum of Rhode Island called him 
to be military chaplain, and notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of many clergymen, to be acknowledged 
as such in the general orders of Washington. 

14. But the sect in the mean time went on increas- 
ing, till they finally became a large and settled con- 
gregation under his pastorship, worshipping in the 
Church of the last of the Mathers. 

15. It was a strange thing in those days to hear 
the doctrine of universal and unconditional salvation 
preached among a people, who had been accustomed 
to hear that of election and free grace, as the only 
true doctrine of the Bible. 

16. It was stranger still that that spirit of enthu- 
siasm, which had blazed with such effulgence during 
the revivals under Whitefield a few years before, had 
changed to the milder tone of philosophic inquiry, 
seeking to inform the understanding, rather than to 
move the heart and inflame the imagination. 

17. Neither did the spirit of the age admit of per- 
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^ecutioDj nor the liberality of the clergy of much 
opposition. 

18. A few, and a few only, made a public stand 
against the innovation on the system of the fathers. 

19. For, said they, the terror of the judgment 
being removed, the bonds of morality will be broken ; 
the barrier of religion will be thrown down ; the flood 
of wickedness will rush in ; and we shall be like the 
heathen, and return to a state of corrupt nature. 

20. Forty-six years have passed, and religion exists, 
the gospel is preached, morality is practised, con- 
troversy proceeds, charity flourishes, piety breathecr 
as warmly as ever, and the general state of manners is 
improved. 

21. The judgment of that man must be selfish in- 
deed, who recognises the order and tranquillity of the 
city sabbath without referring them to the influence 
of religion. 

22. The patriotism of that man must be doubted, 
who laments the subduction of time from the businesp 
of the world. 

23. Nor can that be sound philosophy, which allows 
superstition to have any agency in the eflect. 

24. And the heart of that man must be cold and 
sordid, who, passing along and through the living multi- 
tude, who traverse the streets twice a day in their 
passage to their respective places of worship, and 
does not feel a glow of virtuous sentiment as he meets 
group after group, and family after family, fathers, 
mothers, children and servants, well dressed, cheer- 
ful and happy, pressing to the house of worship to 
pour out in prayer and praise the sentiments that 
swell the bosoms of rational beings, who feel conscious 
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of the blessings they enjoy, and of their obligations to 
the great Father of the Universe. 

25. And while he sees religious sects of all persua- 
sions saluting each other as they pass ; the catholic 
no longer believing the plrotestant as the accurst of 
God ; the puritan softened to charity towards the in- 
dependent ; and the independent willing to indulge the 
episcopalian in his surplice ; all differing, and agreeing 
to differ with respect to ceremonies and doctrines ; 
yet acknowledging one Lord and one Master, and one 
instructor ; and all striving to promote the happiness 
of the individual, the morality of the public, and the 
prevalence of religion — he finds his heart softened, 
and he feels the subduing, yet animating influence of 
public worship and religious institutions, which, with- 
out the pomp of hierarchy, or the aid of superstitious 
associations, affect the heart through the convictions 
of tho understanding, requiring above all things that 
every man be persuaded in his own mind, and act ac- 
cording thereto. 

26. Nor does he view this t6leration more honour- 
able to the age, than the adequate means which are 
provided for all that floatkig multitude, which former- 
ly drifted through the town, frequently noisy and al- 
ways listless. 

27. For, while the accomplished scholar no longer 
revolts at the poverty of intellect, and the harshness 
of the composition ; nor the votary of natural religion 
is scandalized at the baseness of superstition, and the 
want of sensibility to the harmony, magnificence and 
wise economy of the universe, the ignorant and vul- 
gar no longer plead the incomprehensibility of mysti* 
cal doctrines. 

16 
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28. While the prosperous appropriate select 
churches for their own worship, the stranger, the 
poor, the houseless find a cordial reception and ac- 
commodation in the seats of the Universalists, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, and the Catholics. 

29. And whether he be Unitarian, rejecting all wor- 
ship but that of one God, and consider Christ as the 
messenger, the reformer, and the herald of eternal life; 
or Trinitarian, holding to the mysterious union of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit ; or of the mother 
church, admitting the intercession of Saints ; or Swe- 
denborgian, holding direct communication with depart- 
ed souls ; or Universalist, believing in unconditional 
salvation, or final redemption ; whether he be Calvin- 
ist or Hopkinsian, and hold to the doctrine of depra- 
vity, election and free-grace ; or Socinian, and expect 
salvation only as depending on character and good 
life ; here, every one will find teachers and expounders 
of his own sect ready and able to assist his inquiries, 
strengthen or correct his opinions, and excite his de- 
votions. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

1. Is this the Acropolis, that overlooks the city of 
Minerva, at whose base, and around whose sides the 
animated populace scatter themselves in groups, to 
enjoy the spectacle and grace the festival of the pat- 
roness ? 

2. The lawn below is alive with joy, and the am- 
phitheatre of nature is glittering with beauty. 
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3. There moveth a band of damsels, and hercf rest- 
eth a group of elders, watching the sports of their in* 
fant grand children. 

4. Farther on, a collection of jollj mechanics are 
clapping their hands at the feats of a companion, till 
a tide, in chase of some culprit, breaks through and 
dissipates the crowd, shouting in hilarity. 

5. Whose are those tents, arranged in order, with 
alleys between, and colours lifted on poles, waving in 
the air, that fill the whole front of the court yard of 
the magnificent Hancock ? 

6. They look like unturbaned lonians, tawny from 
a southern sun, mixed with Moors, from the sands of 
Africa, with here and there the countenance of a Hin- 
doo, or the slender and graceful limbed Islander, from 
the Isles of the west. 

7. Are these of a race, which, forty six years ago, 
were held in bondage on the yery ground where they 
now assemble to feast, and sport, and hold a day of 
revelry ? 

8. In those days the African too was happy, under 
the protection of the master for whom he laboured. 
He was a member of the family into which he was 
adopted. His labour was not heavier than that of 
his master's son. 

9; He tod married, and saw his children nursed, 
and instructed, and caressed by his mistress and her 
daughters ; and himself provided with a trim Sunday 
suit of well made clothes. 

10. He exercised the same trade with his master; 
identified his own with his master's interest. 

11. One became the house servant, and the gar- 
dener; another laboured at the anvil and the saw 
pit. 
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12. One rode between panniers, and hanging his 
notch-stick over the neck of his horse, scored the 
debt to the account of his master^s customers. 

13. Then too he wore the leathern pocket in front, 
,into which was deposited the price of his wheaten 

loaves. 

14. Every morning likewise he came from the 
country, and went through the streets with his small 
cart of meat and vegetables, selling the product -of 
the sheepfold and of the field, carrying home the sil- 
ver which he had gained, and after weeding his own 
little plantation of cow-pen tobacco, on the road side, 
took his comfortable supper, and enjoyed the long 
night in repose. 

15. He too had little personal anxiety for the pro- 
vision of his family for clothing, for the cost of the 
doctor, for taxes, for the worldly subsistence of old 
age ; for dower or legacy he took no thought, for he 
cast all his cares and all his troubles on his master* 
He had neither notes nor bonds ; he had neither 
mortgages nor stocks ; he had no ships at sea, nor 
agents abroad ; he had no houses to repair or rent ; 
hence he had no endorsers to prosecute, no mortga- 
gors to distress ; no underwriters to dispute with ; no 
agenJis to criminate ; no carpenters or masons to arbi- 
trate with; no tenants to expose; all which are caus- 
es of so much vexation to the possessor. 

16. He too was free from the solicitations of office 
seekers ; for he had no influence in elections ; neither 
did he persecute his acquaintance for their suffrages, 
for he was not eligible to office. Neither could he 
be Governor, nor Senator, nor Representative, nor 
Surveyor, nor Constable ; and therefore he was not 
troubled with the desire of distinction. 
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17. He did not envy Phillis Wheatly the distinc- 
tion she had acquired ; nor did he glory because one 
of his nation had, by her master Wheatly's instruc- 
tion, acquired the reputation of a poet, and was no- 
ticed by the great, and admitted to the society of the 
learned ; and had been introduced to the British 
court, and had been spoken to by king George and 
queen Charlotte, even the king who then reigned 
over America. 

18. Neither was he jealous of Peter, when he be- 
came a merchant, nor afterwards, when he had acquir- 
ed such a knowledge of the law, as to be admitted 
and employed as solicitor at the inferior courts only, 
though worthy the station of a barrister ; nor of his 
power when he became the husband of Phillis the 
poetess ; nor did they less take counsel of Fortune 
Symmes, because he was the entrusted steward, and 
kept the bank-book of the great merchant, Thomas 
Russell. Nor did they discern that the borrowed 
cloak of his master conferred on Sam Morehead 
the eloquence of the preacher ; or the black coat of 
Green, the epigrammatic tongue of the poet ; for 
they were not destitute of sense, and with flashes of 
wit would often set Hancock's table in a roar. 

19. And though he was a slave, his servitude was 
gentle : and though he was of a distinct race^ he was 
not excluded from the society of the town ; and though 
he was called a negro, he was in the midst of the rev- 
ellers; he was the most expert at cudgel playing, and 
none could vie with the Catos and Scipios in dancing 
to the tune of the Banjoe, or with the Dianas and 
Chloes at jolly mineno, when they graced the annual 
fete on the common, on election day, which thence 
took the name of JSTegro Election. 
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20. In the petty disputes of the rode multitude, he 
participated ; and when on the yearly fifth of Novem- 
ber, the rival Popes went forth to parade the streets 
through the long day, then went forth the stoutest 
and most frolicksome, and most expert negroes in the 
midst of the arrayed company ; a company, not of 
mere rabble, but of all ranks, for alt seemed to be 
partizans ; and at the close of day when the Pope of 
the south and the Pope of me north, with a numer- 
ous collection at their heels, advanced towards each 
other, with the buz and shout, and all the fervour of 
hostile preparation, the voice of Cuffee Langdon, of Ga- 
te Goldthwait, of Hannibal Austin, of.Manlius Cook, of 
Ajax Hutchinson, of Tony Yassal, of Caesar Apthorp, 
of Sambo Tudor, of Scip Chauncy and others, names 
so celebrated as to be since adopted- by the Frencbf 
were heard cheering and animating and urging to the 
rencontre. 

21. And when the cudgels whistled, and the streets 
echoed with the noise of the hard blows, theirs were 
the skulls, which felt, and repelled, and bled most. 

22. And among the victors and the vanquished, it 
was the negro who most lamented, and it was the ne- 
gro who most triumphed, and glowed, and shouted. 

23. Then on the anniversary, when the Pope of 
the north, after sustaining a desperate engagement in 
Union street was captured by the Pope of the south, 
despondency seized on the most daring, and even the 
stout hearted Cassar Tarbox cried out in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, " the glory of the North-end is de- 
parted." As the king of Prussia was raised on his 
death bed, to take a last look of his troops in array, so 
Csesar Tarbox was raised on the pillow at noon, to 
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view the glorious procession of the Pope, ^i\^ at 
night when told it was captured, sunk on his pillow 
and expired ! so powerful is the passion of great 
minds. 

24* It was of little moment that the master sent 
the obstinate and refractory to the house of correc- 
tion, to be whipped by master Lysanby. It was of 
more consequence, and mose disgraceful to the police, 
that on the evening of commencement day, when on 
passing the river from Charlestown, a great concourse 
of idlers met the boats at the ways, and seizing every 
negro, plunged both sexes into the water. — Neither 
deterred by the countenance of the master, nor the 
whips of the coachmen, from the customary sport. 

25. And this was a race, firm in loyalty, steady in 
attachment, and retaining much of the language, and 
superstitions, and customs, and amusements of Africa. 

26. But those who are arranged around the Acrop- 
olis are a new genereation, having few, very few of 
the progeny of the old stock. 

27. For by the adoption of a constitution in 1780, 
freedom was proclaimed to all men. 

28. Then the master was discharged from the obli- 
gation to maintain, govern, and protect ; and the 
slave was released from obedience. 

29. Hence a new order of things began. The ne- 
gro worked for hire ; necessity began to bite ; family 
cares to accumulate ; and selfishness to contract. 

30. By degrees, separate establishments became 
general, and the second race became a distinct tribe, 
and gathered into a few neighbourhoods. 

31. From this time, these establishments became 
like cities of refuge; and here were received, secret- 
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ed, and protected, the runaways of every slare hold- 
ing state ; the emigrants from revolutionary islands ; 
and the idler and the straggler, who wandered about 
the wide world ; whether he shone in the true ebony 
of Guinea ; or wore all shades of complexion, between 
the jet black, and the pale white. 

32. Hence the terfii Negro was changed to that of 
people of colour. 

33. Hence too new manners arose. For as every 
one brought some modes peculiar to his place of life, 
new ideas were adopted; incongruities spread; and 
national character was obliterated ; and withal, laxi- 
ty of morals, gossipping, dadoing, carelessness, vanity 
in dress, idleness, poverty, and dissoluteness prevailed. 

34. Yet after the abolition of slavery by William 
Pitt, and the formation of abolition associations, the 
most respectable men of color, under the energetic 
Prince Hall, established schools, gathered a church, 
ordained a christian minister, and gave order and 
consistency to the better part of their community. 

35. Yet so various is their origin, so discriminated 
their aspects, so different their behaviour, so dissimi- 
lar their habits, that the mixed multitude which as- 
sembled at Athens, from all parts of the world to rev- 
el at the festival of Minerva, never exhibited a more 
grotesque assemblage, or displayed more hilarity, 
than now are to be found on the western and southern 
acclivity of that mount, which gives the spectator an 
extensive view of a landscape, as delightful as ever 
spread itself before the eye of the painter. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

1. Rejoice ye Africans ! For those, who were kid- 
napped, who were bound, who were transported to 
the island of slavery, are redeemed, are restored ! 

2. And rejoice, ye Free-Masons, that ye possess a 
sign-universal, by which your brethren may be recog- 
nized, though differing in language, in colour, and in 
country ! 

3. It was well for Wenham, and Cato, and Luck, 
that the powerful combination of the wits of Barnard's 
days did not prevail against the craft. 

4. What though Tyler, and Kilby, and Dummer, 
let off their arrows of ridicule ? did they not glance 
from the trowel of , did they not fall from the 
triangle of T ? 

5. Where was the triumph of Joe Green, though 
he cut twigs, green twigs from the mountain of Par- 
nassus ; though he seasoned them in the waters of 
Helicon ; though he smoothed and sharpened them 
into arrows with the file of Hermed ; though he barb- 
ed them with diamonds, fledged them with airy plu- 
mage, endued them with dainty words, and shot them 
forth with Herculean strength? 

6. The pillars of the temple were not shaken; the 
wine cask of the fraternity was not pierced ; the myo- 
tic figures on the kid-skin apron, were not torn ; the 
compasses of Hiram were not broken. 

7. The procession went forth at noon day; the 
works of the treacherous brother, even the book of 
Jachin and Boaz were brought together ; they kin* 

17 
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died a fire under the cauldron, and with the heat of 
them, the turtTe of Burmuda was digested. 

8. In the middle stoVy of the town hall; even in 
the hall where for a hundred years the general as- 
sembly of the state was held, even in that honourable 
J)lace, the successors of the Knights Templars, those 
holv defenders of Christendom, now meet and cele- 
brate the ttiysteries of masonry. 

9. Tyre and Srdon and Rhodes and Cyprus and 
Malta have passed from the hands of Christians t6 
Turks, from Turks to Christians, but the instittition of 
Hiram, and of those who built the Tetnple without 
hamme)^, remains unchanged; and what revoliitiMS 
and time could not affect, shall the " paper bullets^ 
of the brain ever destroy ? 

10. Well say ye, that fooleries ar6 eternal ; for ye 
prove by your actions, the truth of your assertion 5 
you profess to be christians, and violate daily tbt 
princfples of Christianity ; you denounce injustice, and 
you cdifess and advance the men who swindle most 
cunningly ; you ridicule the title of High Priest, of 
right worshipful, of grand master; because they are 
bestowed on men of humble standing in the world ; 
but you know not that they are of the elect, for yo«i 
know not what was on the breast plate, or under tiie 
Urim and Thummim. You have not studied the dis- 
course of brother Keith, nor are you versed in the 
histories of brother Harris. 

11. Should we not be called impudent if we ques- 
tioned the merits of Justice F. and S. and A. and B.? 
for truly they have the written evidence of the execu- 
tive magistrate, to the excellence of their virtue ; but 
should we not be spurned, should we ridicule the title 
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of Colonel, of Captain, of Esquire, of Honourable^ be- 
cause SLtnoii^ other fooleries of a government, it be- 
stows such titles Sometimes on cowards and knaves ? 
Who knoweth what the Governour knows ? Shall 
your sarcasms drive an honest Governour from his 
determination ? 

12. Had Wenham Cary, Cato Newell and Luck 
Fletcher not been admitted to the knowledge of the 
mysterious gripe ; and to the art of lifting the cup in 
square, could they have been recognised in a foreign 
land, amidst a people of strangers, as members of the 
universal fraternity? 

13. They were chosen because they were sober, 
industrious and active men ; they were markedf out 

, for the prey ; the agent had no feeling for their fami- 
lies ; he had no sense of their rights as free citizens ; 
avarice overcame all feeling of humanity. 

14. They went cheerfully into the boat, expecting 
to return after a day's labour rewarded for their toil. 

15. But they were deceived ; the master shut them 
in the hold, weighed anchor^ and saile'd to the Island 
of Slaves. 

16. As soon as it was known the public mind wais 
excited ; a great crime had been commifted and ven- 
geance wa8>denounced against the agents, but they 
could not be found. 

17. The proclamation of the^ Governour Hancock 
was not delayed ; it reached the Island, and the men 
were liberated and restored. 

18. But the hand of the masonic fraternity had 
protected them from the time of their arrival in the 
island; for at the first gripe of the band of a ipasoo, 
the fraterpal vein returned the sympathetic touch; 
and they found protectors and frien^ls. 
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19. And what would the Bostonians have done had 
the agents been found ? Would they have treated 
them as they did Malcolm ? For they surrounded his 
lodgings in Fish-street, they ascended to his window 
by a ladder, they took him in a cart to State street, 
they poured oyer him a bucket of liquid tar, they 
shook over him a sack of feathers, and they w^nt 
gathering as they moved, and placed him under the 
gallows on the isthmus, and before midnight returned 
him, amidst hooting and shouting, to his room. 

20. No, Malcolm was a busy informer, when it was 
patriotic to evade and resist the execution of laws 
made in a foreign land and by an oppressive govern- 
ment, and one whom the laws could not reach, and 
one whom the foreign commissioners employed as a 
spy, whom they would encourage and protect. 

21. But the agents, who decreed and caused to be 
kidnapped three respectable black citizens, were ame- 
nable to the laws, and the people would only assist 
in bringing them to punishment, for however great 
their indignation, they trusted not to their own feeling', 
and heated passion, the administration of justice, for 
which the laws of the country were sufficient. 

22. Against Malcolm there was much just irritation, 
and the people were provoked by a recent act of vi- 
olence ; but for a like act the British officers of the 
47th regiment, had no shadow of justification ; it was 
deliberate and wanton, and dastardly. A man of 
Billerica ignorantly inquired of a sentry where he 
could purchase a gun ; the officer took him to the 
guard room in the afternoon, assembled the officers of 
the regiment, ordered him to be tarred and feathered, 
placed him on a Car, marched before in double file 
with armed guards, paraded thrpugh the streets the 
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next forenoon, with the Colonel at their head ; and 
for this, ever after, vengeance watched for them 
among the hedges and bushes, but they ventured not 
beyond the lines ; and for this McFingal has immor- 
talized the Colonel; and the remembrance of this 
quickened the march of the Billerica minute men to- 
wards Lexington and Bunker Hill. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 



1. Though often solicited to commit my remmiscen- 
cies to paper, I as constantly declined it^ saying to 
my girls, " Ye are not impartial judges ;" for those of 
a man's household are restrained by affection from 
criticising, while they may be urged by a little family 
vanity to commend and defend what they would re- 
probate and ridicule in another. 

2. They are witnesses to so many little defects, and 
are so much on a footing of familiarity, that any thing 
tolerably good, strikes them as supereminent, and thus 
a sound judgment may be biassed by a kind of self-ad- 
miration ; for they never fail to feel and appropriate 
to themselves a share of the supposed merit of each 
one of the family. 

3. Neither is the applause or approbation of friends, 
especially literary friends, always to be relied on;, 
and an author is more mortified by the discouraging 
criticism of such, than by all the severity which an im- 
partial stranger can exercise. 
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4. When Phalaris was desired to give a oopj of 
his mystical discourse to the public, he consulted bis 
intimate friend Episcopias, who in very strong terms 
honestly advised him to answer in the negatiye. 

5. Phalaris repaired to the library of Melancthon, 
another of his intimate associates, and complained of 
the advice of Episcopias ; Melancthon saw that self- 
love was wounded, and that as the subject was unim- 
portant, there was no necessity of making the wound 
deeper ; he therefore softened the remarks of Epis- 
copias. 

6. Melancthon sometime after summoned me to his 
room, to participate in one of those delightful conver- 
sations, which he often held, saying, he expected The- 
odorus and Phalaris, two men eminent for learning, 
wit, and an unaffected simplicity and aptitude in con- 
versation. 

7. We had not sat many minutes, before Allatius 
came in; AUatius is one of those originals, who are 
" dyed in the wool." 

8. After the usual salutations, he opened upon 
Phalaris by observing, that the people wanted a 
commentary upon his late sermon. 

9. This led to warm and rapid conversation he^ 
tween the two, while Theodorus, Melancthon and 
myself sat mute, but not statue like, for Theodoras 
had worked his chair to the opposite side of the 
room, and Ending he could go no farther, sprung up, 
and begged Allatius to change the subject, observing 
that we all came to spend a social evening. 

10. Allatius apologized, and declared that was his 
intention and wish ; but he was too ardent a sports- 
man to suffer the escape of his game from civility to 
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his friends ; the dispute with Phalaris was renewed, 
and continued till the hour of separation arrived, when 
Theodorus springing up, took bis hat, and broke up 
the company* 

11. When Allatius got to the door, Melancthon 
said to him in a low tone, ^ may I never get into your 
trlutches ;'' on which AHatius turned, gave him a look 
full of meaning, nodded and replied, ^ thoi^h remote^ 
the time may come.^^ 

12. When I afterwards asked Melancthon why he 
did not give to the world some of that information he 
had collected, and which was of a kind that most men 
liked, but all neglected, till like the sybilliij^e leaves, 
it had irrecoverably escaped ; he replied, that he was 
afraid of the critics, that dreadful tribe, who, like 
horse flies, fret with incessant attacks, and who light- 
ing upon a minute pimple, or slight scratch, or small 
defect, feast and fatten, enlarging the orifice, and in- 
flaming and irritating all the contiguous parts. 

13. Besides, as years increase, judgment is matur- 
ed, and the sphere of imagination enlarged; the 
points at which you now stand will darken as you re- 
cede from them ; you will discern spots, which want 
to be enlightened, sinuosities which ought to be 
straightened, obscurities which might be cleared^ or 
glaring and massy parts which might be melted and 
softened, by a more equal distribution of light and 
shade. 

14. While thus talking from my elbow chair, the 
descendant of Miles Standish, professing to be writ- 
ing, as usual, long letters, had noted my words, and 
made of them a book ! 
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15. Have mercy upon it, have mercy upon it! faif 
daughters of Old Colony, nor spread it out to bleach 
upon the hawthorns of Waltham and Watertown, be- 
cause its colours are not '^ dyed in the wool,^' nor its 
tissue woven in the club-room of the bas-bleu ; and 
therefore the one will fade before the Attic rays of 
your sun, and the other sever into threads, even into 
ravellings, beneath the brushing of your polished 
teasels, however gentle and tendtsr may be their 
touch ! 



END, 



FROM THE HAVEKHILL GAZETTE. 

A Chapter oftht " Chromcle'of Boalon,'* not a- 
mtng the Selections pnbtishtdf and setting at 

I And ns we sojourned at the foot of Mount 
Tiij;, we aaw the gowns of the yonn^ prophels 

; streaming to the wind, as tliey hastened onward, 
pulverizing thu hard granite, and making the 
pitiars of the solid hills to tremble with their de- 

, termined tread. 

' 2. And the youthful academicians ceasing 
theirfencing exercise and the mitnickry of the 
Trojan ganw»s, thrust their foils under their arms 

i as they ran from every quarter towards their 
several domiciles. 

I 

3. And the grave doctors hastening from 
the venerable and beautiful onk- groves of the 
good man Abbot ; groves favourable to con- 
templation and full of the spirit of heavenly 
prophesy ; took longer but not quicker strides, 
as they rounded the corner of conventioner 
Kneolnnd, thickningas the cranes on the ap- 
proach of a storm, and who wheeling round 
iNanla?kel head, fly over the beach towards the 
finn land* and seek ^he covert uf the dark shel- 
tering woods, of the great blue hills. 

4. The maidens too, who had wandered to 
the top of Carip.el to inhale the balsamic frag- 
rnnre of tho dark foliaged spruce, and gather 
throb-rept'llent hearts-ea&e, and Ihe red straw 
of the buck-wheat for bandelets : 

5. And she who, tninnt to the praying as- 
. sembly, canopied by the ancient oak, hung ov- 
er the azure waters of the Shawshene, sfiell 
bound by the wizard stream, and swelled in her 
imn«inntion every npple to a mountain wave 
over which her destiny might lead : 

6. And she, to whose poetic eye every mo- 
tion of leaf or wood or tumbling wnvo had 
charms, of power to impress her sOul and en- 
gage her fancy ; to whom every da5sh of the 
mountain waterfall suggested thoughts and im- 
ages, pure and brilliant o<5tl)e diamond-sparkles 
which chequer the caverns of the deep, all 
glided rapidly along by the fencns' and walls, 
carefully to avoid the reproving eye of the too 
severe matron, yet not unambitious rif the 
naive look and courteous bow. of lli« Viroiiirtn, 
whose heart, always bounding to the innocent 
simplicity and the feminine graces of \\U fair 
Aiidoverians, gave mipuisc to an arm of court- 
esy. 

7. Wiiite Nomotlieta and Noraarch, whose 
noctilucal countenances seemed yet sensible of 
the heresy of deej) potations from the Armenian 
cyder-vaults of fanner O,,^^^^, and the hale Jind 
panting young men, who, after sporting ort the 
lake, \iHi\ refreshed their spirits with the siceel 
diet drink, '* tempered with «liugs of sovereign 
power to assuage" the disordered nerves, quil- 
ting the neat tables of while pine, issued from 
the low hut of the centenary Pompey, each tak- 
ing a sedative of moss from the north side of an 
oak rail, and a li^htniui^ rod of house-leek to 
ward off the chance discbarge of a thunder 
cloud. 

8. All these and many more, a chequered 
multitude, hastened homeward, scattered like 
pigeons which theWdmington hunter has fright- 

> (Bd and dispersed by the bursting of bis {ovriin^- 
piece. 



9. For lo ! the top.s of the distant Watch 
and of the Monad nock, that form the we 
gage of the mariner of the Atlantic, and 
hunter roving towards the St. Lawrence, 
to be shromied in mist ; and koon the < 
ascended from the north, and the south, ai 
eHst, and the west, and congregated ovi 
summit of mount ru<i^^darkling as the Kvi'a 
who at the autumnal summons asfembU 
all quarters on the vvillows of Caiubridg 
foretliey break wing and shower away- 1( 
several ll'.bernaciila. 

10. And the rains of heaven descended 
the Academy, and the Institution, and i 
thence bountifully in every direction, tillii 
deep wells, swelling the rivers, and causii 
little brooks to bound, to sparkle, to inuru 
to sport with the virgin lillies that bant ovi 
receded, and nodded, and danced on theii 
gins, like innocent maidens, when with ; 
gaiety they fling dew-drops, and rosebud 
dashing laughter, among their companion' 

11. And the Andoverian said, .surely 
the e.entre of the earth, for behold it ton 
the cloud', attractelh and coudensetli t! 
pours, and theuce diffuseth the waterji th 
all the regions of the vvorld. 

12 And the waters by their e\altatior 
tenuity, are [)iAi(iod from all the feculenr 
the louer climate.^), and |)o&sess the swei 
and softness of Ihe liermetic Nile, the clen 
and salubrious qu.^lities of the Jordan, the 
etfecting eltjcacy of the Ganges, and the en 
Ing power of tho Mississippi. 

l>'i. And is not this piocj'ss of nature lik( 
that of tlu) Institution tiiat is situated oi 
summit, for here arisemble all the clouds an 
waters of kiiowied'<e, to be 61tered and \)\ 
fmm Ihe feculencics which they acquired 
various channels till (Migh which they havi 
sed, ai{ain to be p>Miri)d out in relVeshin 
feitdi/.ini^ streams over the whole earlh, 
indicating this In be the receptacle, and di: 
Ing fountain of [»ure doctrines.'* the sour 
the only element that will heal tho lepron 
that wdl change lh»' heart, as the waiers 
Potomac will remove the rotten iibre and 
stitute in the wo(».i iuiiuerrfcd therein, i 
and substantial whet stone, capable of reci 
a polish ami of resuting uliaiige ? 

14 But a man of S tlem lilted up his voir 
said, Like many oilier people ye vainly ( 
that you are over the centre of the earth ! 
limited and contracted are the views of 
whose undeistandiiig^ are not enlarged by 
gation, and who form theories upon ins« 
facts? We too shouid have fallen int 
viili^ar error, hnd not the ex|)ert mariiiei's i 
\vi\\\ deacended the declivity of the oce:iii 
ascertained, that, in returning from Archi 
and from Ceylon, and from Saoiith Wales 
from Berhin>;'8 straits, they had to asctnd 
to the inlet by Baker's Island. 

15. Besides, in a moral view, all other |i 
as they have declined from this primitive 
tion have degenerated and becouie corrupi 

16. But this primitive race still retain 
lofty bearing, and KUperior excellence, ta 
did when the warmth of public favour-ex 
ed the blossom'^ of John Kndicott's be 
leiice, and prompted him to plant the greei 
near-tree that now bends under the weij 
Its fruit, and showers upon his posterity ( 
seventh generation the bounteous refreshi 
oft he season ? 

VWWV, >N\\\<i\x ^Oft\V\ VXVW^ VWXTi., VnXi 

\ man cauuv^X. o\^t\\^TQNv^. VVwn vi 
' \\\K^ »\«Ve «1 V\\«k wwtXVi KiO>\\^ >^-^^ 
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IS. Ami while we journeyed iiilo the inter- ; 
ioi\ we came to a wildernusfl of pine hHiriMt, • 
nnd wo nnd our beasts thirsted, for there was uo i 
brook for inanv mile^. I 

19 At lenj'.th we discerned smoke curltnt; o- | 
ver the bijfh hemh)cks, as thoui^h it came fr.un 
the chimney of an iniiabited hoii*!;, for it was 
cohimnar and wreathed, and not diffused and 
pitchy aa ii the smuke of extensive fires in the 
i'orcsis. 



20. And we encouraged our beasts to proceed 
by promisinfi; them water and^rofreshmenls, for 
though not rciractory, they wanted the alacrity 
which the distant «mell of the provender of the 
Inn, never faildto bestow. 

21. And we wandered about from the time of 
the opening of the wild rose, to the fiisl iiMilina- 
Uon of il.s petals, for there was no fwth. 

22 At length the 5hining of the white wood 
of the (ir»|ree9 directed our stop-? ; for it was the 
custom to strip a hand« breadth of the wood and 
Iwrk at short intervales as a guidance to the 
plantation. 

23. And the plantation was in the midst of 
itump^yet black from the burning; and the 
hou<»e was composed of logs piled together, and 
roofed with the branches of trees interwoven ; 
and the fire was in the midst, andtiie smoke is- 
sued from an aperture under the southern end of 
(he ridge-pole. 

24. And the forester had gone abroad in 
search of wild berries and ground nuts, for as 
yet I ho maize was not in the milk, and the pota- 
t08 was in blosdom. 

26. And while we rested, we entered into 
conversation with the good woman, and learn- 
ed the story of her poor but contented life. 

26. And she inquired of our journeying and 
whence we came; and when she learned that 
we lived at the distance of five days journeying, 
even on the shores of the great ocean, she w»w , 
moved with compassion, and otfored unto us ' 
hospitality and succour, and wondered that we \ 
rould live so far out of tlie world ; for she? con- ' 
lidcrwd h( i rollage,n8 placed in the middle of i 
Ihat partoflhe inhabitable world thai vuis de- 
signed for the subsistence and accommodsition 
of man and of domestic animals, and that we 
lived almost beyond its margin. ; 

27. So, turning the heads of our steeds east- | 
ward, we departed, and pa.ssed over the ground, 
ind stood where the waters of the two great 
rivers Connecticut and Merrimack murmur to 
wch other but never meet, but pass diverse, onei 
o the right and the other to the left » like two 
nissionnry brides who mingle their departing 
lighs AS they shed tender tears on leaving their 
teloved counli7, and sail, one towards the ris- 
lig, and the other towards the setting sun, nev- 
T more to mingle their devotions on the soil 
hat gave them birth. 

28. And i! is reported that the moon once a 
rionth re?telh on this sp«)t, and refresheth her- 
elf With the water of two hemib-pheres, as Bain- 
>ridge on the passage of Leander refreshed his 
lands in the contiguous waters of the four 
|uarters of the world. 

29. And the sweet Poet of these mountains 
vouchcth for the intercourse of Cndyuiion Bun- 
er with the man in tlie moon,while his mistress 
( thus |>eitorming her lustration in the serene 
nd tranquilrnoon of night. 
^/ And we tieparieA and courted along the 
tirs of the rivpr MerilmHck. 
f. And /savins: Bindford, wc came to a soot 
d Da/ton's H-' ^ * 
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82. And it aft'uried so varied and beaatifu 
prospect of the river—the lofty, smooth, a 
cultivated hills— the deep stretchinc valleyi 
the fertile plains— the luxuriflnf orchards, 'ai 
The clumps of dark wbodi, voral with lowii 
herds and bleating flocks, in1ersf>ersed wi 
neat farm-houses and ba^s, and animated I 
blooming and healthy children, and youth, ai 
reverend age, that we thought that in tb 
Arcadia there could he no vain presumption, < 
curious inquisition, or bigotted assertion o( si 
pertority ! 

33. And though it was on the road thi 

leadeth from Newbury, it was unvisited Ly,an 

unknown to the Tourists who seek after curioi 

) landscapes with nbnipt precipice^ and broke 

] caverns, and all the zig-zag unevenesses of pic 

turesque Infertility ; nay, it was as a foreig 

country to tlie house-loving Nevvburyites thenri 

selves, for they trod not down the grass of thei 

own public walks, nor veied the rural air b 

their morning and evening excursions ; — cori 

tent with the little variety their own marl c 

 trade could display ; with nerves too obtuse t< 

expand, and thrill, and rejoice in the anima 

; ting gales that wafted pleasure and health ;- 

unconscloui^ that invisible spirit which dif 

I fuseth a inoismied and mellow glow over thi 

. complexion'of beauty ; which imparteth einsti 

j city to the limbs of age, and giveth a masculin* 

j freedom to the chest and movements of vigor 

; ous manhood, kindling the dormant sp'irks o 

; beneficence and sensibility in decrepitude itsell 

34. But while we rested at the little Inn o 
the two doves, we heard some men disputing ir 
the bar-room with elevated voices. 

35. And we attended to them, and fonnc 
that they were endeavouring to determine upor 
the centre of the Earth; and after miicii ani- 
mated debate they agreed that the centre of Iht 
Earlh was at Grass- Hopper Parish ! 

36. And when we were relnrning &l had pBss< 
ed the breast work which Washington made up- 
on Winter Hill,and had gotten within sight ol 
our beloved city, and saw the clouds of smoke 
rise from its graving-yards, and from its glass- 
house, and from the furnaces of the distillers o( 
its care-dispelling cordials, and from its manu- 
factories, and beheld the towering dome of the 
Srnte-House,aiid the towers and steeples of the 
Churches and the little pavilions on the hills, 

'and the (lags waving from the tall masts of the 
man of- war, and the merchant ships ; and the 
cliimnie?, like friars hood, and like sugar loaves, 
and at length the undefined mass of innumera- 
ble houses, and finally heard the ring of Christ's 
Church Bells, and th« clinking of the shoes of 
our horses over the Stone pavoment, we were 
so overpowered by pleasing sensation.*, that all 
other places seemed to lose whatever they be- 
fore had of excellence, and to be unworthy of 
reward, an"l ourjudgment was almost swayed to 
pronotlhceoiirown city excliijNvely the very 
head and fountain of all that was good, and 
beautiful, and iU'V.;<iificent. 

37. Vet afier wi» had received the congratu- 
lations of our fi tends, and finished the courteous 
greetings of our curious acquaintances, we he- 
pn to feel a lassitude, and a want of subjects 
in the city to excite us to observation . 

38. For the slight traces and faint shadows 
of objects, and scenes, that had occupied our 
perceptions during our excursion, now arose in 
our meditative minds, adorned with all their 
original charms of novelty, making such pleas- 
ing Vrt<^^«^TM as to make ail the show, and bus- 
l\c, ani\ vom\> o^ V\ie cWy ^\^wr\«CwV. 



I 89. Yet wfi forbore to publish a boek, since 
; we felithat we bad not the power of conveying 
in " apt and gracipas terms *' mir views, »o as 
to make other men*8 minds Hie mirror of our 
own, but we repotted our discoveries aod in* 
formation in plain-words to (lie Advocnte, nnd 
the Adv<»ca(e embellishing and enlarging the 
same to the people, they were mortified ! 

40. But the Advocate consoled them by re- 
marking,t)iat every <-i(y was a little world with- 
in itself ; that every second place Imd the ambi- i 
tionof being thought the first in some particu- ! 
lars, and that neither Ihe siHiplicity ot the good . 
woman in the forest, nor the ignorant prejudi- 
ces of the people at the bar-rooini nor the vani- 
ty of the Saleinites, nor the exalted pretensions 
of the Andoverian?, tliough undoubtedly at the 
. centre of gravity, 'Y)ught to dfstui'b the ortho- 
doxy of our own Opinions. 

Jiole — P'ene i. The Theological Institution, 
and Phillips' Academy ,at Aodover^are establish- 
ed on land m higiias to oomm and a view of th» 

\ range of moitntHlns, from 40 to 60 miles west- . 
triird- The Sr.hjftoi-s, who have to ascend ihe long, I O 
but notsteep i«il«''i'y, call it 'iug Hill. : c 

I JVtt/c— Fn-^7, The little cottage of the Af- ' 
 ricans, whcri^v'at <^'C ^^^ of 98, resides an intel- 
ligent Chronicle pf Indian wars, with a wife 10 i 
years ydbn^ei*', would furn»<h materials for the 
iinaginalion of an Edgeworth. The sportsman, 
aftr:r procori ng, on the contigous lake, a basket ^ 
of pickerel and perch,would not com{vlain of the 
imperfection of the fry^ though served up on 
.trtenchers of wbite-ash-rnor would the epicure 
disdain lo refresh himself with the sparkling ale 
and'shimtig cakes ftlaced before bim on a table 
as white as the driven snow. 

J\''oU^ Vfrse 2S. The author mistakes. The^ 
story Wf that theCommodore, while at Constan- 
tinople, refreshed his guests with punch made 
with water from the four quarters of the earth ; 
but we do not vouch for the fact. The Com- 
modore may be asked. 
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